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NATIONALISATION OF 
MINES 


T must have been interesting and instructive for the 
members of the Constitutional Club on Thursday after- 
noon to listen to Mr. Brace’s discourse on the nationalisa- 
tion of mines. To many of the members the speaker 
had hitherto been known only by reputation and the 
reports of his speeches. They found him an_ intelligent 
representative of his cause, unquestionably honest and candid. 
Where Mr. Brace failed was in his disregard of many aspects 
of the great economic questions of the day which have direct 
bearing on the issue. For example, a central point of his 
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defence of nationalisation lay in his statement that all wealth 
is the produce of labour, including labour of intellect as well 
as manual labour. We would like to put a question to 
him that would form a thorough test of the soundness or 
unsoundness of this position. 

Suppose that geological and other experts held the 
opinion that under the surface of a moor there were workable 
coalseams. There is, at any rate, nothing fantastic about this 
situation. If Mr. Brace, or anyone else, had at his command 
the most powerful intellect in Europe and the most skilled 
workers that England can produce, but nothing more, how is 
he going to extract the coal from the bowels of the earth ? 
Obviously labour and the intellectual expert would be of 
themselves helpless. It is not an affair of a week, or a month, 
or even a year, to start a new coal mine. In all probability 
many years would have to pass before the mineral was obtained 
in quantities sufficient to show any profit whatever. The 
search for coal in Kent might be taken as a familiar illustra- 
tion. During the period of sinking shafts, pumping water, 
going through all the operations necessary to put a mine in 
working order it is obvious, in the first place, that those 
engaged in it must live on capital, either their own capital 
or that of somebody else. It is perfectly conceivable that a 
large body of miners working in co-operation could find the 
money necessary to maintain those engaged in the concern 
for years, but that only means that they are providing the 
capital. Wages must be paid for the period, long or short, 
in order that the men may have the wherewithal to feed, 
clothe and lodge themselves. And that is only a part of the 
expenditure. This is an elementary fact which no sophistry 
can get over, and we cannot believe that Mr. Brace, who has 
every appearance of possessing a sincere and candid mind, 
will, when he thinks over it, refuse to mention capital next 
time he is enumerating the forces necessary to produce 
wealth. 

But there are others that can scarcely be classified as of 
subsidiary importance. A point Mr. Brace made was con- 
nected with the income drawn from mines under nationalisa- 
tion. He committed himself fully and frankly to the state- 
ment that the miners are not out for robbery. He said if he 
were himself a mine-owner he would regard it as the vilesi 
injustice if his property were taken from him. What he 
proposes instead is that a full and even generous compensation 
should be given to the owners and that Government mining 
stock would be formed which people would buy as they buy 
shares in any other enterprise. They would not get a high 
rate of interest because the investment would be exceptionally 
safe—as safe, he said, as investment in a Government Loan. 
He, in fact, laid a very great deal of emphasis on the word 
“safety.” But is there not a possibility of there being too 
much of it? The success of English coal mining has not 
been achieved by men who sat down and folded their arms; 
content to work the seams they could get at easily. On the 
contrary ; it has been the enterprise of the individual that 
has made for ultimate prosperity. What happens is very 
well known. A great mine-owner, or a great capitalist, 
receives from expert quarters information that in all proba- 
bility good workable coal seams are to be found in a certain 
area. But they cannot say this absolutely and_ finally. 
The history of coal-mining shows that there is always a con- 
siderable amount of risk attached to the opening of a new mine. 
This is one element of uncertainty. The capitalist who wanted 
money to assist him in his enterprise would in the natural course 
of things form a company. It would be impossible for him 
to say that a high rate of interest was assured. On the con- 
trary, if he be honest, as we must assume him to be, he has to 
say “there is a good chance of it succeeding, and if it does 
succeed the returns will be abundant. But there is also 
a chance of failure, and in that case the capital expended in 
preparatory work will be lost.’ Here, then, is another 
point for Mr. Brace. Will he tell us how this enterprise is 
going to be encouraged by the formation of committees of 
management and the determination to make coal shares 


safe? A satisfactory answer is impossible. 





Our Frontispiece 


S frontispiece to the Christmas Number of CouNTRY 
4 LIFE we give a portrait of H.R.H. the Prince of Wales, 
who has just received so affectionate a welcome home at 
the end of his recent tour. The charm of his frank and 
friendly personality has done much to strengthen the lovalty 
of Canada to the Motherland and the friendship between 
ourselves’and the United States. 
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NYONE who spends a part of his leisure in reading 
contemporary records of different ages and letters 
in which the sincerity and frankness of the writers 
cannot be doubted is aware that princes and 
potentates have, as a rule, been very accurately 

summed up by contemporaries, humble and otherwise. 
This could be illustrated by the histories of the first 
and the latest Prince of Wales and Duke of Cornwall. 
Needless to say, the first to bear the title of Prince of Wales 
was the Black Prince, the son of Longshanks, or Edward I. 
The Black Prince was the most popular man of his time. 
On the other hand, one is very much surprised to find that 
even secluded monks expressed in their diaries a full apprecia- 
tion of the weakness and inability of Edward II. The latest 
Prince of Wales, it is safe to say, is as popular as the first 
was. It needed not his hearty welcome home after his visit 
to Canada and the United States to prove as much. Very 
general satisfaction was expressed, a little quaintly perhaps, 
among the crowd on Monday, that he had come home before 
Christmas. The expression is enough in itself to show the 
place he has assumed in the affections of the people, who 
regard him as they would a favourite member of their 
own household. 


NO student of European politics can survey the present 

situation without uneasiness. Germany has very often 
miscalculated opinion in Great Britain. Her statesmen are 
accustomed to pay far too much attention to the utterances 
of cranks and extremists whose following is really negligible. 
But, all the same, the refusal to make good the destruction 
of the German ships in Scapa Flow by handing over to the 
Allies their approximate value in merchant shipping is a sign 
that our adversaries believe that the Entente is weakening. 
They may very probably take into account the refusal of 
America to join that League of Nations which was the creation 
of the President of the United States, and no doubt they 
exaggerate the danger to Italy due to d’Annunzio’s adventures. 
But, whatever the explanation may be, the disposition to 
defy the Allies is clearly manifested. It is also to be noted 
that Germany is either at war with the Letts or-on the eve 
of it. Further, that zone of disturbances the Balkan States, 
appears to be on the brink of another war. For the last 
quarter of a century British statesmen have not troubled 
themselves about European portents, but one would hope 
that the lesson they have received would induce them to 
scan these signs most vigilantly. 


THE milk situation continues to be most unsatisfactory. 

On the one hand there are dairy farmers who cannot sell 
the whole of their milk supplies, so that a considerable pro- 
portion is being utilised for the feeding of livestock. On 
the other, many consumers have either stopped buying 
milk or reduced their supplies. In these days, the middle- 
class household, which has not benefited in any way by the 
War, is compelled by the diminished purchasing power of 
money to be economical. Poor people refuse to buy milk at 
all, and only those are getting it who are put on the free list, 
Which means that a subsidy is being paid while the whole 
of the milk of the country is not utilised. Much is to be said 
in favour of the view put forward by Mr. H. S. Syrett, Secre- 
tary of the Consumers’ Council. He thinks the whole position 
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should be immediately reconsidered and the price brought 
down until it is within the reach of the poorest pocket. He 
also advocates some scheme devised by the Ministry of Food 
working with the Ministry of Health whereby poor peopl 
should be able to obtain milk without having to expose them- 
selves to the taint of pauperism. We can scarcely see how 
this last condition is to be fulfilled. Already those with small 
or sickly children are supplied with milk gratis, and how milk 
can be given to the others without being a gift is a puzzle. 
Besides, the working classes are earning very high wages 
and can easily afford to pay a reasonable price for milk. 
We agree that the present price is unreasonable. 


HOW the house fly survives the winter has up to now 

been an unsolved problem in natural history. The 
idea was once current that though vast numbers perished 
with the approach of cold weather others became dormant 
during the inclement, months and emerged in the spring 
sunshine. But till recently it was never dreamt that the 
larve survived in snail shells. Yet a communication 
from Mr. C. J. Gahan of the Natural History Museum seems 
to show that that is at least one of their ways of passing the 
winter. It is true that his tone about it is a little undecided. 
The matter was brought to his notice by Dr. Keilin, whose 
knowledge of fly larve is beyond question. Dr. Keilin 
made known some observations which he had received from 
a French colleague, M. E. Séguy, “ which more than suggest,” 
says Mr. Gahan, “ that one way at least for the house fly to 
pass through the winter is as larve living and feeding in 
snail shells.” The French experimentalist claims to have 
proved that larve of the house fly can enter the closed 
diaphragm of the shell and that they eat the snail and, 
having destroyed one, go on in search of another. He says 
larve have been obtained from nine out of fifty snail shells 
collected in the middle of January last from a wall near a 
military hospital. Mr. Gahan is desirous of testing this 
occurrence for himself, and asks that those who are interested 
in the subject and have the opportunity of doing so will 
collect snails in the coming winter and send them for investiga- 
tion to the Insect Department of the Natural History Museum. 
It is a most interesting suggestion on the part of M. Séguy, 
and it is to be hoped that as many observers as possible will 
forward snail shells for examination. 


THE STORM. 
A crash of thunder overhead 
Drowned the last bitter words you said 
I turned away from your angry eyes 
To watch the lightning in the skies 


—-And now the storm goes over the hill, 
And the fury in our hearts lies still 
And ook! the rainbow across the land, 
—-A road to Heaven close at hand— 
And look! the rainbow across the sea 
—-Mermaids singing for you and me! 


And a golden sun in the dim west gleaming, 
Scattering all the shifting—streaming, 

Silver fringes of glittering rain ! 

Come! let us kiss and be friends again ! 


OLIVE CUSTANCE., 


HERR EINSTEIN, who in his contribution to the Times 
protests that while in England he is called a Swiss Jew, in 
Germany he is known as a German man of science, is probably 
more accustomed to the use of mathematical formule than 
ordinary prose. Perhaps the clearest deliverance on the subject 
is that of Professor Lodge in the Nineteenth Century. It will 
be remembered that when the now celebrated paper was de- 
livered the greatest impatience was expressed to hear Professor 
Lodge, but in the midst of the discussion he lifted his hat and 
went. To make amends he has written an article in {lic 
Nineteenth Cenlury, and it is highly interesting to note the 
sane and, as we think, right conclusion at which he arrives. 
He enumerates three distinct triumphs as having been 
achieved by Einstein’s theory. The first was in eccounting 
for “ the long outstanding perihelion-perturbation of Mercury 
~an explanation of which had cluded theoretical astronomers 
for several generations.” The second triumph is that of 
predicting the unknown, that is “ ile gravitational bending 
of a ray of light.” And the third, which is not yet verified, 
is “‘ about a gravitational shift of lines in the solar spectrum 
towards the red end.”’ But Sir Oliver Lodge protests against 
arguing from this that the orthodox teaching of text books 
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is upset. On the contrary, “ Galilean and Newtonian 
dynamics still reign, perhaps no longer supreme, but as a 
limited monarchy.”” He points to the germination of new 
and supplementary ideas in the region of philosophical 
physics, and, of course, no one can tell to what they will 
lead. 


THE history of our efforts against the submarine, which 

are described in another column by Mr. Ferraby, who has 
taken infinite pains to get them together for the benefit of 
the Navy League, is altogether confirmatory of the general 
belief in the bull-dog character of the British race. In the 
first vear of the war we were only able to destroy two sub- 
marines, but in the second this had increased to eleven, and 
thenceforward there was no looking back. Now, this is just 
exactly how the British bull-dog works. He gets a slight 
hold in the beginning, but he never loses his grip, and continues 
to gnaw and gnaw through hair and skin till he comes to the 
bone itself and the destruction of his enemy. The difference 
is that the animal proceeds by instinct, whereas the men of 
the Navy employed all the ingenuity and initiative with which 
they were endowed to discover new and more effective means 
of dealing with this invisible and therefore formidable method 
of attack. 


"THERE is a great deal to be said, in view of the agitation 

among miners against paying income tax, in favour of 
this tax being taken off wages, just as it is taken from dividends 
and earnings of that nature. It is probably the cheapest, 
easiest and most certain form of collection. If wages were 
paid less income tax it would at any rate remove the taxpayer 
from the temptation of living as though he had no income tax 
topay. Theformof payment did not matter much in the days 
when it wasa very moderate duty. But now when it amounts 
to something like a third of a man’s income, it would help 
to make the bread-winner realise the net amount he had 
to spend instead of being led into extravagance, or what is 
to him extravagance, by receiving the gross amount as at 
present. The decision arrived at by the Welsh miners 
showed that the majority are not disinclined to pay their 
share of the expense of the War, and, that being so, it is up to 
the Government to make it as easy and convenient for them 
as possible. 


A FASCINATING paper might be read on “ Things Judges 

Do Not Know.” Dignatories of the law take delight in 
expressing their ignorance of common knowledge. The 
latest example is that of Mr. Justice Darling, who, when a 
case connected with printing came before him, said he had 
heard of the Fathers of the Church but not of the Father cf 
the Chapel. Yet Mr. Justice Darling is one of our literary 
judges. One is rather surprised to learn that in the course 
of his multifarious reading he has never come across the 
explanation of this term. When printing was done in religious 
houses, as was almost invariably the case in early days, 
if a discussion arose in connection with the work in the 
chapel the Father Superior took the chair: hence the phrase 
“ the Father of the Chapel.” 


THE interesting letter which we publish in this issue on 

wood fires is defective in just one little particular, and 
that is in regard to wood ash. Miss Case appears to share the 
common opinion that wood ash does not tend to cleanliness 
in a room. If you open the window it may be blown all 
about. But the answer to that is that it is itself a cleansing 
material, and it will soon disappear of its own volition, so 
to speak. And one great point in regard to wood fires is 
to preserve the ash so that there is a great heap which can 
be turned into a grand fire almost at a moment’s notice. 
It should never be allowed to go out, and for that reason the 
open hearth is much to be preferred to any grate whatever. 
Further, as anyone burning wood is almost sure to have 
a garden, it should be remembered that ash is a most valuable 
manure—it is potash. It is not very good for clay because 
its quality is to melt, and after a dressing of wood ash sticky 
clay becomes stickier than ever. And on light soil it is one 
of the best of fertilisers. Even on a clay soil if a handful 
of fresh wood ash be laid over the stable manure and the set 
planted thereon the result will be a wonderful increase in 
the size of the potatoes grown. 


NEARLY all the horticulturists know something of Mr. 

Spencer Pickering’s conclusions about planting apple trees 
among grass. The results he obtained showed that this 
method is most unsatisfactory. Yet it is notorious that 
people go on planting in grass just the same as if the Ridgmont 
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Experimental Fruit Farm did not exist and Mr. Spencer 
Pickering were a myth. Mr. Rawes and Mr. F. J. Chittenden 
have carried out similar experiments at Wisley, and the 
resulis are embodied in the new number of the Journal of 
the Royal Horticultural Society. The conclusion at which 
they arrive is very similar to that of Mr. Spencer Pickering. 
The sorts chosen for the experiment were Ribston Pippin, 
Manx Codlin, Newton Wonder, Beauty of Bath and Emperor 
Alexander in the third year. The experiments extend from 
1912 to 1919. The result is to show that those grown with 
grass up to their stems made the minimum amount of progress. 
Those with three feet clear space round them did very much 
better ; but the trees in cultivated land far exceeded any of 
the others. What we want now is not more experiments 
in the same direction, but some effort to get these results 
imprinted on the minds of those who are laying out new 
orchards. 


TELEGRAPH MUSIC. 
As I went down from Amberley 
I heard the wind sing o’er the land. 
Late Summer, early Autumn went 
Together dancing hand in hand 


Along the curves and loops of road. 
The slender poles aloft bore high 
The silver threads of gleaming wires 
Shining against a sapphire sky. 


And on them swifts and swallows sat— 
A merry chattering company : 

Martins and sparrows chirped and swung 
Along the road to Amberley. 


Five wires beset with twittering birds 
Against a burning summer sky—- 
——Was lovelier page of music seen 
Than that by way of Amberley ? 
VIVIENNE DAYRELL (15). 


[T was inevitable that Mrs. Gladstone should have a book 

written about her, and there are grounds for thankfulness 
that it is an amusing one. Many people know little of Mrs. 
Gladstone beyond the amusing story told by Mrs. Carlyle, 
how she used to fill the old-fashioned hot-water bottle; 
which is called a “ pig”’ in the northern part of His Majesty’s 
dominions, with tea or coffee, so that her husband could warm 
his outer man and refresh his inner with the same implement ! 
She was, indeed, a simple, kind, motherly woman who had 
a character all her own. Her maid used to say she jumped 
into her clothes, and, indeed, she paid little attention to 
appearances, although no one looked better in good clothes. 
But it was the same with her writing, as she told Lady 
Frederick Cavendish: ‘‘ You, better than anyone, know the 
rags and tatters they are written on, the atrocious pens, 
the smudges and blots, no stops, the ‘i’s never dotted, the 
‘t’s never crossed, the frequent lack of nominative cases, 
enigmatic, elliptic, elusive.’’ In spite of all these peculiarities, 
Mrs. Gladstone will go down to posterity deservedly as 2 
model wife and mother. 


"THE House of Commons this week enjoyed an opportunity 

of witnessing one of the few kinds of debate which are 
bound to produce a definite result. The politician argues 
with words and never knows when he is beaten. It is 
always open to him to say that he has been misunderstood 
or that the evidence against his argument is open to question. 
But chess, like war, is argument of a very different kind. 
In it ideas are not expressed by words, but by what Mr. 
Blackburne used to call “the little wooden pankies.’’ The 
end of the argument may possibly be a draw or a stalemate, 
but this is of infrequent occurrence, and leaves it a fair con- 
clusion, in most instances, that the adversaries were equally 
matched. The common end of the argument is checkmate 
on one side or the other, and to checkmate there is no answer. 
Even the late Mr. Gladstone, who could find a way out of 
the most hopeless position, would have found his eloquence 
of no avail when his king was checkmated. The astonishing 
thing is that so many politicians, whose debates are pro- 
verbially vague and inconclusive, should delight in an exact 
and logical game like chess. But Zukertort used to say he 
could play any number of opponents if he had a bicycle to go 
round on. Actually Sefor Capablanca, in the simultancous 
display which he gave, had to bargain that not more than 
forty opponents presented themselves. 
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A ROYAL GIFT OF PALACES 


By Artuur T. Bouton, F.S.A., Curator oF Sir JOHN SOANE’S Museum. 














CORTILE OF THE PALAZZO PITTI AT FLORENCE. 
The work of Ammanati, who enlarged the original building for the Grand Duchess Eleonora. The 
third side of the court is open above the level of the ground floor. There is a terrace with a 
fountain at this stage. 


ING VICTOR’S Royal gift to his country is an 

unparalleled event the magnificence of which has 

not been fully appreciated in this country. Its 

extent and importance may be in some measure 

gauged by the following list of palaces included, 
which has been courteously forwarded to us by the Italian 
Embassy in London. Caserta: Palazzo Reale. Firenze : 
Palazzo Pitti. Genova: Palazzo Durazzo. Milano: Villa 
Reale ; Palazzo Reale. Moncalieri: I] Castello. Monza: Reale 
Villa di Monza. Napoli: Palazzo Reale di Capodimonte, 
and Palazzo Reale. Castello: Villa Reale. Palermo: 
Favorita and Stupinigi. 

A few particulars about these places will serve still 
further to show the importance of King Victor Emmanuel’s 
generosity. Everyone has heard of the Pitti Palace at 
Florence and of the vast domain of Caserta, near Naples ; 





while most travellers to Italy by way of Genoa have seen the 
famous Durazzo Palace with its beautiful pillared hall. Capodi- 
monte will be familiar to those who have arrived at Naples by 
sea and have seen it standing up against the skyline at an 
elevation, to which its bold mass is perfectly adapted. As will 
be seen in the illustration, the fagade is exceptional by reason 
of the adoption of the Doric order, which is here treated with 
considerable vigour, and it is not surprising to learn that 
the architect was a Spaniard, Juan Modrano, a resident of 
Palermo, who made the designs for Capodimonte in 1734-59 
for Charles VII. He was also architect of the St. Carlos 
Theatre at Naples, since rebuilt (1815). 

Caserta, the Versailles of the old Bourbon Kingdom of 
Naples, is one of the last of the great palace buildings of Italy. 
It was in hand some ten years later than Horace Walpole’s 
visit to that country with his companion, the poet Gray 
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THE FRONT OF THE PALAZZO PITY AT FLORENCE. 
This is now the great picture gallery and contains the various Tribuna filled with masterpieces. Itis connected by a covered bridge 
across the Arno to the Uffizi, adjoining the Palazzo Publico in the great square. 
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THE FACADE OF CASERTA, NEAR NAPLES. 
This vast palace was never entirely completed. Two end pavilion towers and a central domical lantern were designed to relieve 
the great length of the elevation. 











FACADE OF THE VILLA REALE, MILAN, 
An older villa enlarged and re-fronted in the style of the earliest years of the nineteenth century. 





CAPODIMONTE, NAPLES. 
Occupying a lofty position and visible from the sea. The work of a Spanish architect. 
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(1739-41). In February, 1760, Sir Horace Mann sends 
him Vanvitelli’s book, published in 1756, and Walpole 
writes in reply: ‘“‘ Mr. Chute and I admire Caserta ; 
and he at least is no villainous Judge of architecture ; 
some of our English travellers abuse it. . . . Is 
Caserta finished and furnished. Were not the treasures 
of Herculaneum to be deposited there?” James 
Adam went there more than once during his tour 
in the years 1760-63. It pleased him as little as the 
Palladian Palaces, which he so roundly abused on his 
visit to Vincenza. 

Louis Vanvitelli (1700-1773), the architect of 
Caserta, was born in Rome, but his father was a native 
of Utrecht who had settled in Italy at the age of 
nineteen. The boy seems to have been a_ born 
draughtsman, and was already painting in fresco and 
oils at the age of twenty. A pupil of Ivara in archi- 
tecture, at twenty-six he was appointed architect to 
St. Peter’s, and was also associated with Salvi in the 
execution of the famous Trevi Fountain, which even 
Chambers accepted as a work of merit. 

Charles III, afterwards King of Spain, originated 
the Caserta project, laying the first stone in 1753. 
The bringing of water from a source twelve miles away 
involved the erection of a vast aqueduct, the most 
striking part of which rises 178ft. on a length of over 
1,500ft. This was a work challenging comparison with 
that of the Romans themselves. 

James Adam’s visit was in September, 1761, and 
he records: ‘‘ Next morning set off for Caserta, where 
I went to see the Aqueduct, which is really great and 
expensive, and seems to be well constructed, but as 
design is the most imperfect work I ever beheld.” 

“ Afterwards visited the Palace, which is great in 
its whole, and of extremely good and durable construc- 
tion, but wonderfully defective in its detail, like the 
whole of Vanvitelli’s works. The dividing the square 
into small courts has a bad effect, and makes it have 
the appearance of so many cloisters in a Convent. 
The entry, too, is very diminutive for the principal 
access to a great Palace, but there is something pretty 
and noble in the carcase of the great staircase, with 
its lobby both below and above. The King has been 
wonderfully happy in his materials, particularly 
marbles, of which he has got a great number of 
fine columns. 

“The division of the apartments above seems 
great, but done with little taste and variety in the usual 
modern style, and I think the theatre very ill contrived. 
As to the decoration of the whole one cannot yet judge 
of it, no part being finished, but from what one can 
judge from the model, and Vanvitelli’s other works, 
it must be execrable. The basement on the outside is 
vastly too high for the order. All this may be better 
considered from the book of the Palace which I 
have,” 

He makes a second visit on October 16th: ‘‘ Made 
a jaunt to Caserta, saw the Palace and Aqueduct a 
second time without more satisfaction.’’ Sir William 
Chambers, who is never in agreement with the Adams, is 
quite as hard on Vanvitelli. 

Writing in 1774 a letter of advice to a favourite 
pupil then at Rome, a copy of which he also gave to 
Soane on his setting out as gold medallist to Italy in 
1778, Chambers says, ‘‘ Naples has never been famed 
for architects, these are now I apprehend worse than 
ever. You will see some execrable performances there, 
and there about, of Vanvitelli, Fuga, and some block- 
heads of less note, avoid them all.’”’ All the same, 
Caserta possesses a fine plan, which has been found 
inspiring in modern times. The real trouble is that 
the main order of the facade is only equal in height to 
the great basement of two stories on which it stands. 
The Order has not the decisive predominance which is 
essential in the Palladian system based on the applica- 
tion of the main features of the temple scheme of the 
ancient world to modern domestic buildings. This is 
not easily accomplished in buildings so complex as 
those of the new world that has arisen since the 
earliest days of the Renaissance. The piano nobile at 
Caserta is as much encumbered and surrounded by 
meaner official apartments as a Bourbon King was 
by his swarm of office-seeking courtiers. It must 
be recalled that the great length of the fagade (illus- 
trated) was to have been relieved by end pavilion 
towers, and a central domical lantern placed over 











ENTRANCE TO THE CORTILE OF THE PALAZZO DURRAZZO 
AT GENOA. 


Illustrating the use made of the varying levels of the hilly site. 
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DOORWAY TO STREET OF THE PALAZZO DURRAZZO, GENOA. 


Typical specimen of the local architecture, of the school of Galeazzo 
Allessi (1500-1572). 
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the centre point of the plan. A French critic praises Vanvitelli 
for the unity and compactness arising from the subdivision 
of the usual great cortile on the lines of a Greek cross. 

The Pitti Palace at Florence speaks of a more virile 
race and age. It is well known as one of the notable works 
of Philippo Brunelleschi (1375-1444), author of the great 
cupola of the cathedral, the pride and glory of the city on the 
Arno. As it stands, the Pitti is perhaps the most magnificent 
of arcuated structures, reposeful in its firm and level outlines. 
The later courtyard by Ammanati (1510-1592) is a fine 
piece of rusticated architecture, on which the native love of 
Maria de Medicis caused the Luxembourg at Paris to be based. 
S. De Brosse (1615-24) was the architect of this miniature 
Pitti Palace. The Villa Reale at Castello, outside Florence, 
which also figures in the Royal gift, is of the local Tuscan 
type, and is well known for the beauty of its surrounding 
garden, with the great marble fountain which has figured 
in so many drawings of Italy. 

The Palazzo Reale at Milan on the flank of the 
Duomo is a somewhat dull edifice, inferior in interest 
to the Villa Reale (illustrated), which is the work (1790-93) 
of Leopold Pollack of Vienna, who died in 1806. The 
great Palace at Monza, not remarkable for its architec- 
ture, has been more often associated with the residence 
of Italian Royalty. Many visit Monza for the romance 
attached to the Iron Crown of Italy, a ring of iron inside a 
golden band, which is only shown with appropriate ceremonies, 
being traditionally connected with the nails of the Cruci- 
fixion. Napoleon had it brought to Paris for his coronation 
by the Pope, being alive to the veneration which it still 
excited in the Latin mind. There is a park at Monza which 
will be a much appreciated part of the Royal gift. 
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Less known palaces included are Stupingi, Moncalieri, 
and the palace at Palermo. 

Genoa, famous for its palaces, has few more characteristic 
than the great Durazzo Palace, in the Via Balbi, the work of 
P. F. Cantone and G. A. Falceni in 1650. There is a modern 
character in Genoese architectitre of the school of Allessj 
(1550-1572), which, as born of successful commerce, strikes 
a different note to the work off the Renaissance Schools of 
Florence, Rome and Venice. Grpgatness of scale preserves the 
Genoese palaces from mere vulgarity. The hilly nature of 
their sites originated and dev@ped the skill with which 
staircases and pillared open cort#s are disposed in ascending 
levels and illuminated with all’ the magic charm of light 
and shade. Shakespeare takes thé fugitive Lorenzo and Jessica 
to Genoa, as a fitting scene for the dissipation of the locked- 
up hoards of old Shylock. ‘‘ What news from Genoa?” 
“Your daughter spent in Genoa as I have heard, one night, 
fourscore ducats.” ‘‘ Fourscore ducats at a sitting, fourscore 
ducats!”’ repeats Shylock amazed at such _ profiteering 
vrices. Here the turquoise ring that he had of Leah was 
exchanged for one of those monkeys which Paulo Veronese 
introduces into his scenes of festive banquets. Something 
of this lordly magnificence hangs still about the old palaces 
oi Genoa, in spite of their increasing absorption in modern 
developments of a port, reviving from the ashes of the past. 

The future of these Royal Palaces, so freely bestowed on 
the Italian people, will be watched with sympathetic interest, 
and it is to be expected that no restrictions will fetter their 
continued study as monuments of a great past. Walpole 
in one of his letters recognises the happy instinct of the Italians 
in architecture, and the whole world is interested in the main- 
tenance of their great achievements. 





CAMBRIDGE UNIVERSITY 


INSIGNIA 


By A. E. Surptey, LATE Vice-CHANCELLOR. 











CHANCELLOR PRECEDED BY THREE ESQUIRE BEDELLS WITH MACES REVERSED. 


** CANTABRIGIA 


From Loggan’s ‘‘ Cantabrigia Illustra,’ 


HE Vice-Chancellor of Cambridge University is 

appointed for one year, but he is usually re-elected 

once. On resigning his post at half-past nine on 

October Ist at the end of his second and last year 

of office, he hands over to the custody of the Proctors, 
who in turn hand them to his successor, certain “‘insignia’”’ 
or “‘regalia’’ associated with the office. These include (1) the 
Maces, (2) the Vice-Chancellor’s Cup, and (3) two golden 
rings. 

Maces were no doubt originally weapons of defence, 
but in modern times they have become merely symbols of 
authority or emblems of State. Their origin can be traced 
back to the simple wooden clubs. In his learned book on the 
‘Esquire Bedells of the University of Cambridge’ Dr. Stokes 
has figured the seal of the thirteenth century showing an 
Esquire Bedell carrying a roughly hewn wooden mace; 
and in Sir Herbert Maxwell’s translation of the Chronicles of 
Lanercost it is recorded that at the Battle of Halidon Hill, 
while the Scots were fleeing on foot, ‘‘the English pursued 


ILLUSTRA,’’ 1690. 


’ 


1690. 


them on horse-back, felling the wretches as they flew in 
all directions with iron shod maces.’ The University Maces 
only date back to the time of Charles II, but our Cambridge 
records show that maces were in use as long ago as 1270, 
for they are mentioned in an adjudication made that year by 
Hugh de Balsham, Bishop of Ely, and Founder of Peterhouse. 
Another example of their symbolic character is the fact that 
they are laid down “as the insignia of the dignities and 
privileges of the University at the feet of the Sovereign on 
the rare occasions when a monarch in person has honoured 
the University with a visit.” 

The three maces now described were presented to the 
University by George Villiers, Duke of Buckingham, who was 
Chancellor from 1626 to 1628. Two of the Buckingham maces 
are alike, measuring 4ft. 5ins. in length, the diameter of the 
staff being 1 5-16ins. The third is shorter by Iin., and 1s 
in some respects differently decorated. The head in each 
case bears on its upper surface the Royal arms of the Stuart 
Kings, surrounded by a rim of alternating fleur-de-lys and 
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COATS OF ARMS AT THE HEADS OF THE MACES. 
It, No. 1, that of the mace borne by the third Esquire Bedell; Nos. 2 and 3, those at present in use. No. 4, that of the Yeoman Bedell. It 
re wll be noticed that the arms and edging of No. 2 and No. 3 eave almost obliterated owing to the habit of carrying the maces reversed and 
ng grounding them when the Esqu ve Bed2lls came to a standst'll. 
as 
se crosses pattées. Between each is a 
ng ball on a point, like the pearls or balls 
eS and points of an English marquess’s 
™m coronet. The hemisphere of the two 
similar maces is divided into four 
on parts by upright pieces of Renaissance 
st, ornament. The space between this 
elr ornamentation is plain, but in the 
ole third mace it bears a rose, a fleur-de- 
ns lys, a thistle, and a harp and crown, 
in- but the harp has disappeared. This 


ornamental work is not repoussé, or 

pushed out, but appliqué, or laid on. 
Mr. Cripps, in his well known 
“Qld English Plate,’ mentions that 
in some cases the heads of maces can 
X be unscrewed and used as cups, and 
this is, indeed, true of the -heads of 
the very magnificent maces belonging 
to the Corporation of the town of 
Cambridge. These are very capacious. 
The heads of the University maces are 
firmly fixed and cannot be unscrewed. 
After all, they would not hold very 
much. As regards the stem of the Uni- 
versity maces, the plain surface is 
relieved by engraved escallops taken 
from the donor’s arms, and they are 
divided into six compartments by five 
rings ; the upper and lower of these 
rings are plain, but the other three 
bear each a text taken from some 
Latin edition of the Bible which does 
not seem yet to have been identified, 
and other classical sources. The texts 

are as follows : 
MOTTOES. 
Mace A, 
“Dux erat super eos Jehovah cum e€o0.’— 
t Paral., 9, 20. 





“ 


Factae sunt ei virgae solidae in sc ptra 
regentium.”—Ezech., 19, 11. 
“Dux tibi sit semper talis et iste dui” (sic 
for diu).—Mart. L., 12 Eps. 
Mace B. 
Tolle virgam et congrega populum,”’— 
Num., 20, 8. 
Me duce certus eris,’’—Mart. Lib., 1, Ep:, 4. 





y in Hae 
N ; Virga tua et baculus consolantur me.”’— 
aces Psal., 23, 4. 
idge Mace C, 
270, “Portans virgam Dei in manu sua.’— 
r by Exod., 4, 20. 
yuse. “Virtute duce comite fortuna.’—Cic. Ep. ad 
that Fam. x, 
and “Annon ipse baculus manus nostrae.”— 
1 on Tobi, 5, 25. 
ured The foot-knop is a little raised on 
: small “rest.” It is divided into 
- the our quarters, one of which bears the 
was University arms with the motto ‘“‘ Mars 
aces musas, which was used on_ the 
F the University seal of 1580. Another 
a ag bears the crest of George THE FOUR UNIVERSITY MACES, 
each lers, Duke of Buckingham — a Nos. 1 to 3 presented by the Duk2 of Buck'ngham. No. 4 the mace of the Yeoman 


‘uart lion rampant argent ducally crowned Bedell, probably przsented by th? Earl of Holland. No.1 was carried by the third Esquire 
and or; a third has a cabled anchor, Bedell up to the end of th year 1863, when that office was abolished. 
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being the badge of his office as High Admiral; while the 
fourth bears his coat of arms, “ Fidei colvicula crux,” 
“ colvicula ’’ being a misreading of “ coticula.”’ 

The fourth mace was that of the Yeoman Bedell, an 
office which has long since been abolished. It differs from 
the other in that the central part of the staff is of mahogany. 
This central part is encircled by two silver rings engraved 
with the motto “ Ditior est qui se.”” There are two other 
rings on the silver ends of the staffs, so that the whole is 
divided into seven compartments. The foot-knop is small, 
and there is no rest. There is no record as to who presented 
the Yeoman Bedell’s mace, but it is ornamented with the 
arms of the University and those of the Earl of Holland, 
and there seems little doubt that it was presented by 
Henry Rich, Earl of Holland, who succeeded the Duke of 
Buckingham as Chancellor. There seems a certain fatality 
about presenting maces to the University, for the Duke was 
assassinated by Felton in 1628, and the Earl was beheaded 
twenty-one years later. 

Let us fora moment return to the flat surfaces at the 
end of the heads of these maces. It is in all four cases decorated 
with the Royal Arms of the Stuart period, and there is 
evidence that these Arms were removed, probably during 
the time of the Commonwealth, and replaced on the return 
of the Monarchy. A reference to the reproductions of these 
Arms shows that while two of them are in good repair, two 
of them are defaced and worn away. The two that are 
defaced belong to the two 
similar maces presented by 
the Duke of Buckingham. 
These are the maces most in 
use, and their state is ac- 
counted for by the fact that 
until comparatively recently 
the Bedells carried them up- 
side down before the Vice- 
Chancellor, and only restored 
them to their proper position 
when the Chancellor was in 
residence. They seem to 
have regarded the Vice- 
Chancellor as a sort of funeral 
and marched before him with 
maces reversed. The con- 
stant grounding ot the head 
led almost to the complete 
effacement of the Royal 
Arms ; and a similar process 
of attrition has worn away 
the rim, and the fleur-de-lys 
and cross patté are shorn of 
their outer portions. 

The Bill for the restora- 
tion of the Royal Arms is 
still extant. 

We now come to the 
Essex Cup, a singularly 
beautiful piece of plate. Its 
total height is 17?ins., and 
the diameter of the bowl 
(which is particularly shal- 
low) is 8}ins. The stem is 
oviform, with a flat foot; 
the bowl and the cover are 
engraved in large checkers, 
the squares being alternately 
plain and hatched ; the finial 
and the edges of the cover 
and base have rich mould- 
ings. 

The Devereux arms are 
stippled on the mouldings 
and the shield. Quarterly, 
first, a fess gules in chief three 
torteaux for Devereux ; 
second, a cross engrailed be- 
tween four water bougets for 
Bourchier; third, France 
modern and England 
quarterly within a- bordure 
for Plantagenet; fourth, an 
escarbuncle for Geoffrey de 
Mandevile, first Earl of 
Essex. The shield is en- 


circled by the Garter and THE VICE-CHANCELLOR’S CUP. 
Presented by the Second Earl of Essex. 


surmounted by a coronet. 
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This cup was given to the Vice-Chancellor by Robert 
Devereux, K.G., second Earl of Essex, the romantic favourite 
of Queen Elizabeth. He became Vice-Chancellor in 1598, 
and suffered the usual fate of givers of beautiful things to 
the University, for he was beheaded in February, 1601. 

In medieval times, according to Bentley, the “ insignia 
doctoralia ” included a cap and a kiss, a book and a ring, 
and a chair. Of these the ring alone survives at Cambridge, 
but it is not used. In fact, there are two gold signet rings 
handed on from Vice-Chancellor to Vice-Chancellor ; one, 
a large and heavy ring, bears the arms of the University, 
while the other and smaller represents Minerva with her 
helmet, shield and spear, with a motto, ‘‘ Si perdam pereo,” 
which was translated to me by an undergraduate: “ If | 
say ‘dam’ I perish.”’ But let us hope this is not so! Think 
of Lord Fisher! On the inner surface is the motto in 
English, “ My only rest.” The canonists regarded the usage 
of the insignia doctoralia as essential to the validity of a 
doctor’s degree, and there was thus little variation during 
medieval times among the different Universities at home 
and abroad. In Adam Wall’s account of the different 
ceremonies observed in the Senate House, 1798, he 
writes as follows: ‘“‘ The book delivered by the professor 
of divinity is the Greek Testament: that delivered by 
the professor of law is Justinian’s Institutes: that 
delivered by the professor of physics is Hypocrites his 
Aphorisms.” No such books are presented or used at Cam- 
bridge at the present day; 
but at Oxford, when the Vice- 
Chancellor admits the re- 
cipient of a degree, I am 
told, he touches him on the 
head with a copy of the 
New Testament. 

“ The ring and the book” 
are still retained at Prague, 
at Coimbra and at Madrid. 
The cap, the ring and the 
chair are yet in use in the 
University of Louvain. The 
ring is preserved alone at 
Bologna and Padua, and in 
the Universities of Sweden 
the recipient receives a 
golden ring and puts ona 
hat—the hat varies accord- 
ing to the Faculty. 

As is well known, in the 
Universities of Scotland the 
degree is conferred by cap- 
ping the candidates, which 
means that as they file be 
fore the Principal he touches 
their heads with a cap. 
After being capped the newly 
made M.A. is endued with 
ahood. The chair is also said 
to survive at St. Andrews. 

The Public Orator re- 
calls, when he was a boy of 
fourteen, being present at a 
Congregation and having the 
satisfaction of seeing the 
golden ring actually used in 
the conferring of a doctor's 
degree. This probably was 
a revival of the mediaeval 
custom, due to Professor 
Selwyn. The Orator recalls 
how on this occasion the 
recipient was reluctant t0 
return the ring and that the 
Senior Esquire Bedell had to 
prompt him repeatedly be 
fore he parted with it. 

The kiss was mercifully 
done away with long before 
my time, and, perhaps, 
view of the — increasing 


it is just as well. Still, i 
is but just to state that 
Bentley records it was “10 
kiss of dalliance (suavium) 


but a kiss of holy love 
(osculum).” 


demand of ladies for degrees, , 
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Although none of the insignia doctoralia regarded by 
the canonists as essential to the validity of the doctor’s 
degree are now employed at Cambridge, this University 
has retained a unique vestment which has disappeared from 
all other seats of learning. This is the cope worn by the 
Vice-Chancellor and by the Regius Professors of Divinity, 
Law and Medicine when they present a candidate with a 
doctor’s degree. 

“Tf the antiquary,” says Dr. Rashdall, ‘“ wants to 
see a true medieval cappa, he must go to Cambridge 
upon. a degree-day. There he will find the presiding 
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Vice-Chancellor and the Professors who present for degrees 
in the Superior Faculties arrayed in a garment which 
exactly resembles a fourteenth-century miniature of 
a Chancellor contained in the precious ‘Chancellor’s Book’ 
of Oxford. It is a sleeveless scarlet cl. ak lined with minever, 
with a tippet and hood of the same material fastened 
thereto.’’ Its medizval counterpart may be seen in the 
marble monuments of the Doctors of Bologna. 

I must add a little note about the Vice-Chancellor’s rings used as a 
tailpiece. To the left is the large thumb-ring with University Arms. To 
the right the smaller gold ring with the effigy of Minerva. 





THE ALPS AGAIN 


WRITTEN AND ILLUSTRATED BY WARD Murr. 


T is always, for me, a little difficult to realise that a place 
which I lave visited in the past continues to ex’st in the 
present—altLough I am not there. Seeing is believing ; 
and wken I see naught but a sooty Loncon wincow-pane 
with a vista of flat aspl.alt street beyond it I] ave to make 
an effort of imagination before I can re-establish tLe belief 

that, quite a short distance round the curve of tle world, tlere 


are glorious Alps. I sit here at my desk and deligl.tful memories 


of snow-slopes and sunshine (to say nothing of Lungrily eaten 
sandwiches and thirstily quaffed Jager-bier) flood my mind. 











But it takes some queerly hard exercise of common-sense to 
convince myself that any particular snow-slope on which I 
p-cnicked is, at this very moment, glittering in the same old 
sun. To env.sage a material fact—it would paracox.cally 
appear—sometimes requires more faith than the acceptance 
ot a sp-ritual cogma, 

Well, if I never saw Switzerland again I should still consider 
myself rich in my recollections of it: I should still go on 
enjoying its wonderfulness. Before the war I used to em.grate 
for a holiday regularly every winter to the Alps: a custom 
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then common among us, 
and certain to revive 
and become even com- 
moner. I think I must 
hang a map of Switzer- 
land on my wall, instead 
of one of my pictures, 
A glance at it, any day, 
would show me names 
of places the very sound 
of which would be a 
refreshment. The names 
would seldom be tkose 
of big towns. Geneva, 
3erne, Zurich—I know 
them. Mostly, however, 
they stand for me as 
junctions at which the 
train stopped in an extra 
large railway station and 
there was an extra good 
buffet. (Although, to be 
sure, I have one golden 
memory Of Zurich. As 
a boy I once assisted 
my father to catch a 
pike in the lake there.) 
But, in the main, the 
names which would 
please me are those in 
small print: Klosters, 
for instance. Here was 
the terminus of the 
famous Davos toboggan- 
ing road—the road which 
witnessed the great 
annual race, founded by 
John Addington 
Symonds, for Swiss- 
pattern machines. Year 
after year, in the early 
era of that race, the 
prize was carried off by 
the local postman. This 
was before the building 
of the Rhaetian railway, 
and as the postman had 
to toil up the road with 
his letter-bag every 
twenty-four hours, and 
always, always tobog- 
ganned down again, he 
acquired a_ positively 
diabolic knowledge of 
every inch of the track. 
No matter whether the 
track was icy smooth 
or clogged with new- 
fallen snow, the postman 
invariably won. Indeed, 
if the going were heavy 
he had a better chance 
than if the going were 
fast; for, possessing 
mighty arm muscles, he 
thought nothing of 
“pegging ” (that is, pro- 
pelling his toboggan by 
means of two iron-shod 
sticks held in the hands) 
the whole way from tke 
start to the finish. 

In the end the 
Klosters postman was 
vanquished, first, by the 
arrival of the railway 
(which abolished the 
road-faring side of his 
job) and, secondly, by 
the introduction of the 
“giant” patterca 
machines, invented by 
an English visitor ol 
an experimental turn ol 
mind. It is over twenty 
vears since I did my 
first tobogganning _ be- 
tween Davos and Klos- 
ters, and already, when 
I went, the “giant” 
machines Lad carried all 
before them. Road to- 
bogganning on a“ giant 
was enormously exciting. 
The little Zuges familiar 
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at the Rhone valley resorts are fragile toys compared with 
the stately, solid “‘ giant ” which, for several winters in 
succession, gave me such fun at Davos. It was 6ft. long, 
very heavy, upholstered from stern to prow, and contained a 
locker for one’s coat or one’s lunch at the back of the seat. 
Its runners were (unlike those of the average /uge) irreproach- 
ably ‘‘true”’: it responded to the slightest touch in steering. 
Although meant for a single rider, it would accommodate two 
comfortably. There is a staid solicitor of the metropolis who 
arrived once in Davos and who still tells how, having expressed 
some curiosity about tobogganning, be was offered a seat on a 


PUTTING ON 
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machine for a run down the Kloster course. That machine 
was mine, and I well remember the run. The solicitor 

decided) should be taught, for once, that life is mof earnest 1n 
spite of the circumstance—only too manitest when you are a 
passenger on a “ giant ” that its goal may be the grave. I 


started him gently down the straight from Wolfgang. At the 


twisty piece above Laret (where a bobsleigh once somersaulted 
over the bank into the stream, and its crew, all five of them, 
had to be brought home on stretchers) I gave him something 
to exclaim about. My noble “ giant” took the curve like the 
wind—saving us from the fate of the bobsleighers by a sixteenth 
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of an inch. Further on, when we entered the Klosters course 
proper, my solicitor friend said nothing. He merely grpped. 
We i.ad become a kind of tornado, enveloped in tie spray from 
our runners and from the steering pegs. I never steered better. 
The whole four m les of the course I negotiated witi out a m'si ap 
—until we reacted tlat dreaaful Lairp.n at tle finish, the ceatl.- 
trap famous among connoisseurs as Cabbage Garden Corner. 
I took tie corner a sl ade too fast and a Lair’s-breadth too wice. 
The bank was low. Sun Lad thawed it round tle uprigi.ts of 
the fence. And with an awful crash the “ giant ”’ hurled itself 
against that fence. 

I thougitt my leg was broken. But it was not. The 
solicitor (wno Lad gone clean over tle ferce into tle drifts which 
hid the cabbages—if there were any cabbages—in tie garcen) 
thouglt le was klled. But ke was not. And lo! wien Le 
came round, instead of regarding me as a criminal lunatic, his 
attitude was rather tl at of thanking a benefactor. This is the 
blessed m.racle of tobogganning. It is exquisitely s lly—and 
supremely wi.olesome. It makes even sol.c.tors young. It 
goads even the saddest and wisest to be Lappy and play the 
fool. Tuis is in part true of all the alpine winter sports, but 
tobogganning is the one which, for staid persons, is the least 
excusable on the grounds of logic. Skating is a graceful exerc:se. 
Curling is a game full of strategy and tactics, hke any otler 
game of skill. Ski-ing, although its descents resemble those 











THE TOBOGGANER WHEN SHE REACHES 


of tobogganning, is also a method—tke only metfod, in winter 
in the tugn Alps—of exploration. Serious souls m git cultivate 
ski-ing and remain serious. You could not cultivate tobog- 
ganning and remain serious. At St. Moritz, wi.ich possesses 
tne most wonceiltul toboggan run in: Emope, tiey co tie.r best 
to be serious about the sport. W.at w.th tleir engineer- 
constructed curves, ther electric automatic timing systcm, 
their squads of workmen repairing tle surface of tLe run with 
the care of a surgeon grafting sk.n on a wound, their grand 
stand and the:r sweepstakes and all the rest of it, tle St. 
Moritzers did sometimes seem to me almost to reach tle point 
of introducing a serious element into tobogganning. It is a 
m. stake. 

I would rather toboggan in the resorts of the French 
Cantons on a wretched luge with questionably parallel runners, 
and enjoy myself, tlan be ti.e subject-matter of Engadin sweep- 
stakes and electric tim.ng. To be peered at through race- 
glasses by backers in a grand stand would make even tle most 
frivolous tobogganner feel as solemn as a jockey. Bes.ces, 
the kind of youngster wi.0 was so young that he could be serious 
and could, tuerefore, go in for Cresta rac.ng Las now a still grimmer 
outlet for his neck-risking pass.on—the aeroplane. Peri aps, 
indeed, the Cresta was ti.e training-ground for not a few of tlose 
fine heroes whose daredevilry was afterwards to prove of such 
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service to us above the trenches. But how many of them, 
I wonder, w.ll never go back to tke Alps? 

Back to tie Alps! We are told tiat tke journey is orce 
more poss.ble (ti ough, to be frank, neither so easy rer so 
inexpei.s.ve as it was), and tourists are really off again to 
Sw.tzeiland for tle tobogganning and ski-ing and_ skating, 
It seems too good to be true. During the war most of us were 
too busy to tiink of winter sports: hke so many of our peace- 
time preoccupations tley lad begun to look, in retrospect, 
almost incecently puerile and Larcly creaible. Neverti cless, 
a nostalgia for tie glaciers and tle soutlern sky and tle pine- 
wooded steeps arose now and tken, catching us unawaies— 
and Lad to be crusled rutilessly. Now, perl aps, it may be 
perm.tted witlout slame. Europe is re-opening for tle 
traveller. Tie continental train seiv.ces can scaicely yet be 
described as normal. But all—or nearly all—tle ola fam lar 
journeys over tle old famlLar routes can be achieved witi out 
discomfort and without any desperate difficulties. Frontiers 
no longer resemble fortress walls: tley are beginning to face: 
next year, maybe, tley wil] be as invisible to the average 
voyag uy’s eye as they weie in 1913. 

In tie winter of 1913-14 I remember going to Vallars, 
From Cala‘s to tle Rlone Valley I travelled witi cut a cl ange 
in tie S mplon Express ; and, looking back, I canr.ot remember 
any interruption of the journey at the frontier of Switzeiland. 


TOP IS REWARDED BY A GLORIOUS VIEW. 


The train may kave stopped, somewhere, in tke night, for some 
casual Customs’ formaltwues. If so, my sleep was uncistw bed. 
As far as I am awate, tle Customs’ offic.als did not even peep 
in at tie coor of the wagon-lit. Tie trip passed in a comtort- 
able dream, and less tl.an twenty-four Lours after leaving 1ainy 
V.cioria I was skating in blaz.g sunsiine on a ru.k beneath 
the mzlocramatic skyline of tie pallia D.ablerets. Two frontiers 
had been crossed—ti.ose of Fiai.ce and Switzeilana—and, for 
any trouble tiey caused us, tley m git not lave exsted. Tiat 
is as it shoulu be with friencly peoples in an eia of true 
civ_Lsation. And tLat is wiat we are getting back to, steaaily, 
if a Ltile slowly. 

Just wi.at an advance this means can only be appreciated 
by civ.kans wi.o found it neecful to make Ewopean journeys 
during the war. Fiontiers, as I can bear witiess, Were @ 
nig.tmare. Every traveller was suspect. Even for ti é Exgl-sh- 
man returning into E:gland tie gates of tie icmelaz.a were 
closed, and only unbaired after iumLating precautions. It 
took me less time as a foreigner to enter Italy at Mocane tlan 
as a native to enter tle British Isles at New.aven. Tle 
atmosp.ere of bureaucracy, furtiveness and susp.c.on which 
overi.ung all the frontier stations curing tle war was poisonous. 
One began to assume ridiculous airs of injured innocence oF 
bravado : one began to pose as I imagine guilty prisoners pos¢ 
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under cross-examination: one began to look askance at one’s 
fellow-passengers. Ti.at poor woman witha baby . . . mght 
she not pers.aps be a spy? T.at gentleman with the club foot 

mg.t ms boot not perlaps contain smuggled plans ? 
On the quay at Havre this masma of noveleitisn mystery- 
mongering was amazng. I was once in a queue of passengers 
in tie Havre passports-exam.nation sied for four lLours: the 
tail of ti.at queue iad not aauvanced one single yard in the 
four l.ours, not one. I lad remained at tle tal because the 
only seat in tie shed was near tie tal, and I prefetred to be 
last out of tle sled ratier than fatigue myself w.th standing. 
Oit.ers, fearful of losing their position in ti.e queue, stood for 
six ours or more before, | aving been filtered past ti-e table of 
scrutineers, they escaped from tiat sled. Wiy was this oraeal 
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necessary ? Because of Fear. The nations and their govern- 
ments were afiaid. Well, it is an unlealti y state of mind for 
the bouy politic. Fear breeas cruelty and stupidity and 
baseness. 

T..e frontier formalities during the war were a demonstration 
of the v.cous consequences of Fear. Now tliat tle cause for 
Fear las passed we may cross into our neigl.bours’ Cominions 
more freely and renew tlLose friendsiips wich are tle basis 
of the woila’s ultimate salvation. And no feature of this 
prospect is pleasanter than tlat which boces forth tle renewal 
of w.nter spoit and our revisiting of tle lealtl-giving and 
beautiful realm which is winter sport’s original lome. Some 
of us wll be able to believe that peace Las come at last when 
we see the Alps again. 





THE FIDDLER 


AND SHOUTER 


By Constance Homme. 


O most older people Christmas is little mcre than a 

ruthless tabulatur uf the things which they have lost. 

They may hide from the tale cf them during the rush 

of the year, but in the pause cf Christmas there is no 

escape. Swung reund a,ainst their will, they face 
across a desulate No Man’s Land that is marked by graves ; 
by the scars «f quarrel and parting that go deeper than craves ; 
by the bitter knuwledge that even brutherly love may fade and 
fail, that mist gifts are gifts in a steel gauntlet, that limbs 
weaken and hearts harden, and that even the Christmas carol 
may cease to speak cf any Christ that one is able to find. And 
even the happy pe p’e have only a second-hand happiness at 
the best, seeing their childhcod come to its heritage ayain in a 
pair «f other and younger eyes. 

But surely the wcerst of the losses is the loss of the magic 
of Christmas, the Icss cf ecstasy, cf tingling joy? No Icnger 
do we have the sense cf great wings brvcding over the rccfs, 
of the passi nate feeling of spirit str ng in the air. The white 
countries «f the Ni rth have peculiarly this ecstatic excitement, 
born «f the mystical white w rld that is vaulted with blue and 
lamped with stars. The earth is made over ayain in samite 
fur the great change which is to make over a; ain the hearts 
of men. Christmas is a gift bey: nd all price to the imazinative 
child who is bern in the chilly North. 

We lose it—that grace «f delight which keeps us thrilling 
with expectati n, which p: wders the earth fir us with diamc nds 
and turns each breath cf frusty air into a spiritual drink which 
bubbles over in our souls. Only now and then dees it return 
to us in flashes, like lights en the horizon from some derelict 
ship which we have thought lng since foundered and gcne. 
The red ball cf the sun dr pping over ice may suddenly whip 
our numbness into a glow; the snow-covered rocfs and fields 
of some En, lish village; the black stems cf the pines barring 
the skirts «f an «ran; e sky. Suddenly the ma; ic is there—the 
prof und certainty that a'l is well and supremely lovely and 
divinely ri, ht; that all wonder is still in existence and shall 
triumphantly be cur cwn. 

Never, at least, dces the mavic of the Fiddler and Shouter 
weaken, his thrill lessen cr his glamour fail. In h w many 
places, | wonder, des he still publish his househ Id blessing 
in the Christmas dawn and wish you well at the break of the 
New Year? No car I-singers «r bands with gleaming lanterns 
in the snow ever have his precise elusive charm. He comes 
out of the vi id like a bird flashing acrcss a wind: w from Where 
No Man Knows to Where No Man Knows. And the h: ur of 
his coming is that serene moment after the first sleep— 
that sleep so pure and prfeund that waking from it is 
surely like what waking fr»>m death must be, in the peaceful 
and perfect detachment of troublesome body from happy 
soul. 

To this maric it was my privilege to be bern, and in my 
native villa;e the custom still h lds gocd. At cne time the 
office was traditi: nal in a single family, but in recent years the 
prer gative has been s Id. Indeed, the pvssession of it is always 
rather a moot p int, fr it carries with it certain dues. Shc rtly 
after the midni ht visit a beck is handed in, and ‘“ Please 
remember the Fidd!er and Shcuter!”’ is the w rd at the back 
docr, On«ne«ccasi n at least I remember a couple f she uters 
cntending over cur Christmas joy. But, indeed, the hc lder 
of the title has every reas: n to be proud of his rdle, fur he is the 
direct descendant <f the watchman of old time. His very 
Cryy “ Past twelve o’click and a fine (?) mernin!”’ is precisely 
the «ld watchman’s cry. S metimes the Fiddler—cr mouth- 
organist—has to be b: rrowed, but the crijinal cffice was held 
by «ne al ne. The very sound of his voice stirs deeper things 
than just the instincts (f to-day. All our ancestirs wake and 
are comf rted in us by the watchman’s message in the Icnely 
night. i 
: The first sound that summons you out of youn sleep 
is the sound of footsteps on the gravelled drive. Firm as they 


are, as if there by right, and crisp and crackling on the frosty 
stcnes, they scarcely give the impressin cf being made by 
human feet. The mind can firm no definite ima; e« f the human 
image who is their cause, though the nerves tingle at their 
appr'ach as at the coming cf some pers: nal fie. The feet 
on the drive are feet out cf nowhere, coming out of the dark. 
The feet cn the drive are feet out of nowhere, coming steadily 
towards you into your life. . . 

They shuffle under your window and pause, and suddenly 
there is ncthing but the pause. There is nvthing to tell you 
the stranger is still there, yet all your instinct warns you a 
wanderer is without. You hold your breath and stiffen your 
limbs, and your heart beats in the silence as if with a footstep 
of its own. You are afraid lest the bi: diless perscn outside 
should firce his way through the sleeping walls, and at the 
same time you are « ppressed and saddened fir him, al ne and 
unsheltered in the bitter dark. His eyes seem to pierce into 
every room and to find you where you lie, breathlessly cocking 
an ear above the sheet. And at last when it seems as if he must 
really be gcne «r actually in the house itself, there comes the 
thin music cf his viclin. 

Ri;ht under your very sill he seems to be, and all along 
the front of the house each listener thinks the same. At 
Christmas-time he p!ays one of the Christmas hymns, and on 
New Year’s Eve it is always ‘‘ Auld Lang Syne’; but the 
opening year of the War tradition went to the wall, and it was 
“Tipperary ”’ that the Fiddler played. The sound is as thin 
as a whisper in the night, and yet as clear as the blacksmith’s 
hammer from over the hill. It seems to be made by no instru- 
ment that is heavier than the air. It is as sharp as lightning 
and as light and fine. It is aloof as the vcice of a lonely bird 
that will not live to sing again. .. . 

Slashing across it at last comes the Shouter’s vcice in the 
traditi nal chant—harsh, human, strangely pitched and loud. 
He wishes a Happy Christmas to the master and mistress of the 
house, to the eldest scn and the eldest daughter, and “ all the 
rest of the family’ in a bunch. All my youth it was my fate 
to be one of the undistinguished “ rest,’”’ and now that I am 
entitled to menticn in ancther place nobcdy comes to bless me 
in the night. The chant ends cn a falling mincr third—abrupt, 
melanchcly, unfinished and yet imperatively final in effect ; 
but the tune goes cn to its satisfying close, light as a spirit swung 
on a gessamer thread. Now ihe steps begin their measure 
again, crisp and crackling cn the icy stones. They are mcre 
human now, and full of fresh intent, and, blessed to the full 
though yeu are, you feel somehow resentful and left behind. 
Further and further you hear them go, crackling and crunching 
on the frc zen drive, until presently they reach the boundary 
of your home, and the latch of the gate clinks sweetly into its 
iron p’ace. 

But still there is the rest of the village to be saluted before 

the dawn. From this side of the rcad and then that you hear 
again the Vi ice and the Violin. Jarring, yet linked, the two 
of them travel on, dri pping away below the curve cf the hill. 
Spirit and flesh, they cry together in the night, knowing their 
own futility the while. The last sound cf all comes sharply 
yet distantly over the villa e- green. ; 
; It is a true ma; ic, as Kip!ing would say, and therefcre cne 
that never fails. While it lasts, life and the long adventure 
of the soul are once again one marvellous romance. Awake in 
the dark, you remember the brave and lovely tales of Christmas 
Eve: how Eddi the Priest preached to the Ox and the Ass in 
his empty Sax’ n church ; how, on Christmas Ni; ht, until recent 
years, they gave the cattle an extra feed ; how the decrs of the 
shippens were left unlatched in case the Christ-Child should 
need a home. No Man’s Land and its terrers vanish, and 
the scars of the many graves. The past is beautiful because 
it has brought us to this beautiful present. All the doors 
of our being are thrown wide that the Child of Wonder may 
enter in. 
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BIRD PICTURES FROM SHETLAND 


By Proressor D’Arcy WENTWORTH THOMPSON. 


OWARDS the end of last August I found myself of the thing itself, in Mr. Ratter’s own favourite haunt 

in Lerwick, and as I walked down the quaint little and hunting ground. You sail southwards down Bressay 

High Street, narrow (almost) as the streets of a Sound and turn sharp to the left (like Louis Stevenson's 
Chinese city and harking back to the days when - sailing directions from San Francisco to Samoa), and you 

there were no roads at all in Shetland—‘ neither hug the shore beneath a noble coastline of precipitous 
rolling of chariots nor rattling of wheels’’—I chanced to cliffs. It was the late evening of the long Shetland dav ; the 
see in a tiny window some bird photographs of singular sea was without a ripple, and the low sun shone straight upon 
beauty. I lost no time in making acquaintance with the _ the cliffs. The birds were not as numerous as they would 
artist, Mr. J. D. Ratter, and found him a true bird lover; have been a few weeks, even a few days, before, but they were 
as to the beauty and perfection of his work I need say nothing, _ still there in prodigious numbers. For the Noss Head is a very 
for here is some of it and it speaks for itself. great breeding place, not so great indeed as the Kem of Foula, 
I had no sooner left him than we got under weigh, nor as some of the northern cliffs in Unst, but still so great 
and half an hour afterwards we were in the very thick and splendid that one who has seen it need not ask for more. 


J. D. Raster. CAVES AT THE NOSS, SHETLAND. Copyright. 
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We had time to spare, so we got out the ship’s launch and 
made for the very foot of the cliffs, steering first for the Ork- 
neyman’s Cave under the Bard Head, a little way before you 
come to the Noss. The Bard Head is something under two 
hundred feet in height (the Noss is perhaps twice as high), 
and absolutely vertical. At one point a wire rope hung over 
the cliff into the deep water at the bottom, serving some 
secret Admiralty purpose or other, and steering up to it we 
looked aloft, and the cliff was just as straight and sheer as 
the plummet itself. We sailed in through the great archway 





J. D. Ratter. 


of the cave—it must be some forty feet high, and the cave is 
big enough for the big motor launch to manceuvre easily 
Within—and just as we entered a flock of some thirty rock- 
doves hurried out with a great whirring of wings. it was 
Virgil to the letter: “ Qualis spelunca subito commota 
columba, Cui domus et dulces latebroso in pumice nidi,” 
etc. (" So flies the frightened pigeon from the cliff, On whose 
dark caverned walls her nest is hung ’’). The pigeons, by the 
way, seemed to have come from a remoter, darker cranny 
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of the cave into which our launch could not enter: but 
we had brought a little dingy in tow to explore the recesses. 
But that is another story. 

In the cave itself the shags were sitting, looking at first 
sight (as they always do) like long rows of black bottles 
it was no less an ornithologist than Professor Alfred Newton 
who told me so, years ago! But as one’s eyes got accustomed 
to the dim light one saw them face to face and almost at 
arm’s length. One recognised the brown of the young birds 
and the dark, shining green of the old ones, their close coat of 

tiny scale-like feath- 

“4 ers, and everything 

about them down 

even to the tooth-like 

serrations of their 
slender bills. 

The cave within, 
like all the cliffs out- 
side, was an inde- 
scribable scheme of 
colour. The sand- 
stone decays in rich 
tints of red and 
brown; it weathers 
into deep rounded 
crannies, full of light 
and shade; the 
“natural bird-lime ” 
is brilliant white with 
streaks of vivid 
green; and a thin 
stalactitic deposit 
shows all the colours 
of the opal. I think 
these cliffs are richer 
in their colouring—at 
least, they seemed so 
in that evening light 

than any others 
that I have seen. 

But the great 
bird pictures are, of 
course, outside, on 
the cliffs themselves, 
where they face the 
open sea, and again 
in the narrow 
channels. through 
which we made our 
way, like the boat- 
men in the picture. 
Shags and kittiwakes 
are the chief dwellers 
in this great city of 
birds. The shags 
were. innumerable, 
one could — scarcely 
imagine that, in the 
height of the season, 
there had ever been 
more. They sat in 
serried rows, by hun- 
dreds and hundreds, 
on the ledges of rock, 
not very high up; 
and other multitudes 
were swimming in the 
water and some 
few were fishing 
quietly around. 
For a time comes 
when even cormo 
rants can eat .no 
more, and the sea 
was alive with little 
fish—herring fry, | 
suppose. [very here 
and there we saw the sparkle of the shoals (“ cliffies ’’ we 
used to call them long ago, in Galway Bay), and right up to 
the foot of the cliffs and in the little creeks and caverns the 
water was all a-boil. Now and then we saw a big cormorant 
among the shags. One was still sitting on her nest, a big, 
clumsy nest of sea-weed, much bigger than the shags’ ; but 
there were not many of them. The shag has always been 
plentiful in Shetland, and there are said to be more 
than ever of them to-day. The Shetlander hates and 
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J. D. Ratter. PART OF A GREAT COLONY OF KITTIWAKES AT THE NOSS. Copyright. 
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loathes them ; they are his Pariahs (as Saxby says) among 
birds. 

None of Mr. Ratter’s photographs shows the shags in 
their great battalions ; but we have two pictures which show 
small families of them very well. They sit and nest, as I have 
said, on the lower ledges, often only a few feet from the sea ; 
but these ledges are pretty carefully chosen. They are always 
more or less sheltered, and well overhung, so that it is no easy 
matter to reach the nests. 

But our chief photographs to-day are those of the kitti- 
wakes, and surely nothing could te more beautiful or more 
realistic. The kittiwake is of all our gulls the most character- 
istically a cliff dweller. The herring gull and the black-backed 
gulls like to nest on the grassy slopes; the multitudes of 
black-headed gulls (as we all know) hie away to the inland lochs 
and marshes. But the kittiwake clings to the sheer precipice, 
like the solan goose. He eschews for the most part the 
lower ledges, where the shag builds and the guillemot, but 
a little higher he begins, and then all the way up he nests 
in myriads, rank above rank, along the narrow level sand- 
stone shelves. To quote old Dr. Saxby again, they “ look 
like rows of closely-set lamps at an illumination,”’ so continuous 
are the lines. There were enough and to spare of them that 
August evening, but vast numbers had doubtless gone, for 
by the middle of August they begin to go. But they 
depart gradually and not, as the puffins do, almost to 
a day. 

They looked, to our eyes, as white as snow, just as they 
do in the photograph, with just a shade of pale blue grey on 
the wings and back, and the brilliant black of the wing-tips 
and the little bright round eyes. The young birds have the 
beak black also, and the very tips of the tail feathers. 





J.D. Ratter. Copyright 
A BIT OF THE LOWER LEDGES, WITH GUILLEMOTS 
AND KITTIWAKES. 


But enough of words. The pictures (as I said in the 
beginning) tell their own story and speak for themselves. 
As I write, with them before me, I am in Shetland again 
and see what you see here. The babble of the birds comes 
hushed across the water; the ship rocks gently on the 
waveless swell. The falls creak and strain as they hoist 
the launch aboard. We round the point and make for the 
nor’ard, for Fetlar and Unst and far-off Muckle Flugga, 
ultimate outpost of Ultima Thule. The sun goes down over 
the low Bressay Hills, and the long twilight of the Shetland 
night begins. 





THE BURNING FIERY FURNACE 


Beech and birch and cherry tree 
Burn as brightly as can be 

From Radley up to Bcsselsleigh ; 
Poptar, hawthorn, oak as well 
From Abingdon to Sunningwell, 
And I would show you if I could 
The flaming fires of Bagley Wood. 
In the wold, 

The furnace heated sevenfold, 

Are the Holy Children Three 

In raiment fair—not bound but free. 


Plant and little beast and bird 

The various music never heard, 

They never bought and never sold 
Nor worshipped Imagcs of Gold 

Nor were afraid of Kings—and so, 
Are Shadrach, Meshach and Abednego! 





J. D. Ratter. SHAGS AND GUILLEMOTS. Copyright. G. JAMEs. 
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ROBABLY few who have noticed the plain square mass 

of Syon House (Fig. 1) from the river are aware of the 

glories of the famous Adam state rooms within, the 

master work of Robert Adam. By the quite excep- 

tional favour of the owners, the Duke and Duchess 
of Northumberland, a series of photographs of these interiors has 
been taken expressly for COUNTRY LIFE, and they will reveal 
to many for the first time a decorative masterpiece hardly 
known otherwise than from the fourteen plates devoted to 
Syon House by Robert Adam, in his “ Works of Archi- 
tecture’ published in 1778. Further supplementary, but 
inferior, plates appeared in the unauthorised third volume of 
1822, after the deaths of the Adams. 

The plan of Syon in the “ Works” bears the date of 
1761, which will be the time at which Adam’s connection 
with the work began. His own statement, however, gives 
the year 1762 as that in which the Duke resolved to fit up 
the apartments “ entirely in the antique style.” “ The idea 
was to me, a favourite one, the subject great, the expense 
unlimited and the Duke himself a person of extensive know- 
ledge and correct taste in architecture.” Adam had just 
completed Shardeloes, where he was engaged at least as 
early as May, 1759, and resemblances can be traced between 
the details employed there and those used in the earlier rooms 
at Syon. The ceiling of the dining-room at Syon, for instance, 
is closely related to that of the library at Shardeloes. The 
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work must have been in progress for many years, as one of 
the carpets is dated 1769, and the whole of the intended plan 
was, even so, never realised. 

The story of Syon goes back to the reign of Henry V, 
when the monks of the monastery of the Brigetines, founded 
by Henry V, asked leave, in 1415, to move to the new buildings 
at Syon. Shakespeare, in Henry V’s prayer before the battle 
of Agincourt, brings in an allusion to this establishment and 
its twin at Sheen: 

And i have built 
Two chantries where the sad and solemn priests, 
Sing still for Richard’s soul. 

Some quadrangular structure, unfinished in 1442 and 
still building in 1468, on the lines probably of an Oxford 
college, formed the new retreat. The actual move appears to 
have taken place in November, 1431. There were sixty 
nuns, including the Abbess, thirteen priests, four deacons 
and eight lay brethren who followed St. Augustine’s 
rule. The total number, eighty-five, is said to stand for 
the apostles and the brethren. There were two courts 
separate for monks and nuns. The dedication was to the 
Saviour, the Virgin Mary and St. Bridget. 

In 1492 the revenues exceeded £1,600. The dissolution 
came in 1534 and Catherine Howard was a three months 
resident as a prisoner from November 14th, 1541, till her 
execution in the next year. 
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In the first year of Edward VI, Syon was given to the 
Duke of Somerset, who was, however, executed in 1552, and 
held the property for only six years. Alterations were 
made, but probably the present house is on the same 
lines as the monastery. In the reign of Queen Mary 
mention is made of the pulling down of two sides of 
the house, which may refer to some unfinished part erecied 
by Somerset. 

In 1553 Syon was granted to John Dudley, Duke of 
Northumberland, who was Earl of Warwick but had been 
given the dukedom in 1551. He was father-in-law of Lady 
Jane Grey and it was at Syon that she gave her fatal consent 
to the acceptance of the Crown. 

Four years later Queen Mary endeavoured to restore 
the nunnery, which was again dissolved by Queen Elizabeth, 
who held Syon for herself, but leased it to the ninth Earl of 
Northumberland. 

In 1604 James I granted the property to Henry Percy, 
ninth Earl of Northumberland. Imprisoned for fifteen years 
over the gunpowder plot and fined £30,000, he offered Syon 
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to the Crown for that amount, but it was refused and 
ultimately he paid £11,000 and kept it. From the Earl’s letter 
to King James in 1613, it appears that he laid out £9,000 
on the house and garden, finishing them according to the 
Protector’s plans. 

For his son Algernon, the tenth Earl, who succeeded in 
1632, Inigo Jones was ordered to do repairs, a point to which 
we shall refer later. This Earl was guardian to Charles I’s 
children from August, 1646, when the Duke of York was 
fourteen, Princess Elizabeth twelve, and the Duke of Glouces- 
ter seven years old, and it was at Syon that many of their 
later meetings wi.h the King took place. 

John Evelyn’s diary records, under date July 7th, 
1665: ‘“‘ To London and so to Sion where His Majesty sat 
at council during the contagion (the great plague). When 
business was over I viewed that seat belonging to the 
Earl of Northumberland, built out of an old nunnerie of 
stone, and fair enough but more celebrated for its garden 
than it deserves, yet there is excellent wall fruite and 
a pretty fountain, nothing else extraordinary.” 
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In 1682 the whole of the Percy property devolved upon 
Lady Elizabeth Percy, who, after being twice widowed, was 
married to Charles Seymour, sixth Duke of Somerset (1662- 
1748), before she was sixteen. The property thus returned, 
by a strange coincidence, to the Somerset family, to whom 
it had been granted by Edward VI. The future Queen Anne 
lived here during her quarrel with her sister, Queen Mary. 
After two generations it passed again from the Seymours, as 
the granddaughter of Lady Elizabeth Percy, another heiress, 
married Sir Hugh Smithson (1715-86), afterwards created 
first Duke of Northumberland. He belonged to an old North 
of England family, with connections to the Percys. Robert 
Adam was employed by him to transform the interiors, to 
build the entrance gateway and to design the intended 
bridge at Syon, in addition to the works at Alnwick and 
Northumberland House in the Strand, which no longer exist. 

Dutens, who was secretary to Lord Bute’s brother and 
had been in the Embassies of Turin and Venice, went with 
the Duke of Northumberland to Ireland, and the account 
Which he gives is that “the Duke of Northumberland had 
been one of the handsomest men in the kingdom, he possessed 
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great talents, a mind highly cultivated and more knowledge 
than is generally found among the nobility. Born of genteel, 
though not illustrious parents, he had been raised by his 
marriage with the heiress of the name and wealth of the 
House of Percy, and he showed that he was worthy of them. 
By the wisdom of his economy he improved the immense 
estates of that family and so increased its revenue that this 
now amounted to £50,000 a year. He restored the ancient 
splendour of the Percys by his taste and magnificence. Alnwick 
Castle, formerly the residence of the Earl of Northumberland, 
had entirely fallen to decay; he completely rebuilt it, and 
out of complaisance to the Duchess, his lady, ornamented 
it in the Gothic style, which he did not himself like, but he 
did it with so much taste that he made it one of the most 
superb buildings of that kind in Europe.’”’ ‘“ He embellished 
Syon House, a country seat not far from London and ex- 
hausted the resources of art at an immense expense to 
embellish those two houses with masterpieces of taste, and 
render them worthy of their possessors.”’ 

Before Adam’s return from Italy in January, 1758, we 
find Horace Walpole recording on May 5th, 1757: “ Lord 
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Northumberland’s Great Gallery (Strand) is finished 
and opened ; it is a sumptuous chamber but might 
have been in a better taste.” 

Still earlier, October, 1752, he says, “ they 
are building at Northumberland House, Strand, 
at Alnwick and Warkworth Castles ! They live by 
the etiquette of the old peerage, have Swiss porters, 
the Countess has pipers, in short, they will very 
soon have no estate.’’ 

As showing the continued existence of the 
convent buildings, it is stated, on the authority of 
Aungier’s “‘ History of Isleworth and Syon,”’ that 
two very rich and elaborate old doorways of the 
fifteenth century remain perfect, covered with 
plaster, and built up in the wall of the present 
hall. Adam himself defines the position as follows : 
“Some inequality in the levels on the old floors 
and some want of an additional height to the 
enlarged apartments were the chief difficulties 
with which I had to struggle.” The use of the 
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7.—STATUE OF APOLLO IN THE HALL 


old convent walls might very well have given 
the shape of the plan in the first instance. 

The internal quadrangle is about Soft. square, 
and from it the house has a_half-basement 
appearance, the descent from the hall being by 
eleven steps. The principal floor is six steps 
above the hall, and on the south front the 
gallery floor is high enough to allow for a cloister 
underneath in the form of a range of bold, sem!- 
circular arches, about oft. high on massive 
square panelled piers. It is definitely known 
that Inigo Jones was ordered to do repairs at 
Syon House, and the tradition that associates 
him with the design of this cloister seems well 
founded. 

Entering at once to the great hall (Fig. 3), 
the full grandeur of Robert Adam’s conception 15 
realised. This interior, in a creamy white, with a 
black and white marble floor, realises the classi¢ 
ideal of pure form and restrained ornament. Late 
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in the afternoon the western sunlight strikes down from the 
upper tier of windows, producing a wonderful effect of light 
and shade. Thesize is about that of the great room at Wilton, 
66ft. by 31ft. by 34ft. high, but no greater contrast between 
the two interiors can well be imagined, and we realise at 
once how much has happened in the intervening century. 
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The problem of the dimensions is solved by Adam on 
entirely different lines from those followed by Inigo Jones. 
Robert Adam reduces his length by a great apse at one end 
(Fig. 4) and a square recess at the other (Fig. 5), the latter 
having a screen of columns. The connecting side walls have 
each five windows and a door. Such are the elements out of 
which this fine interior has been evolved. 
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The highly original ceiling with its great crossed beams 
doubtless arose from Adam’s wish to reduce the excessive 
height of the bare structure, and the idea is worked out with 
great skill. A broad band of ornament frames the central 
oblong and ties the whole design together. The disposition 
of the floor repeats the idea of the ceiling. 














LOOKING TOWARDS THE HALL. “COUNTRY LIFE.’ 
The modern idea of a strongly coloured background te 
sculpture was not practised by Adam, and the general effect 
of this hall, whether from the sculptor’s or the architect's 
point of view, could hardly be improved upon. ; 
It is doubtful if Adam ever used the Doric order, which 
he preferred for halls, with a better effect than he has done i 
this instance. The detail is managed with great skill 
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particularly in the square recess, where the 
projections are reduced at the back of the 
entablature carried across upon the two 
columns. All the soffits are carefully worked 
out. The columns are of wood, painted white 
and fluted in the Greek way. 

The steps, which were necessary to reach 
the principal floor level at both ends of the 
hall, are so cleverly worked in that they 
seem an additional charm rather than a 
difficulty overcome. In Adam’s own words, 
“the inequality of the levels has been 
managed in such a manner as to increase the 
scenery and add to the movement, so that 
an apparent defect has been converted into 
areal beauty.” (Fig. 2.) 

Adam tells us that the stucco work was 
done by Mr. Rose, and it is a very remark- 
able achievement. If not quite so fine as the 
Italian of the best age, it is very good, bold, 
and perfectly adapted to the scale of the 
interior design. 

The pedestals for the statues are particu- 
larly successful instances (Fig. €), and a 
close comparison of the plates in Adam’s 
book with the work itself shows, here and 
elsewhere, in spite of a very close correspon- 
dence, that various refinements and slight 
improvements, such as would arise in the 
development of the work, have been adopted. 
Architect and stuccoist must have been in 
close touch. The five large medallions on 
the walls are painted in chiaroscuro. In 
coffering the apse dome an extra range 
of octagons has been introduced, making 
five in height, but the feature is not over- 
detailed. 

To step from the hall up into the ante- 
room (Fig. 9) is to find oneself in another 
world. It is Rome of the most lavish epoch 
of the Empire, when the world’s wealth 
flowed as a great stream into the all-powerful 
metropolis. Colour reigns supreme with a 
predominance of solid gilding. 

The keynote has been the immensely valu- 

able ancient columns of verde antique (Fig. 11), 
twelve in number, that were found in the 
bed of the Tiber. Such columns are unobtain- 
able to-day. To the antique shafts, Ionic 
capitals, solidly gilt, and bases in white and 
gold, have been added, and Adam _ has 
worked out a new entablature with a honey- 
suckle frieze in gold on a blue ground. The 
employment of the blue in this room is very 
clever. It is clear and bright in tone and 
gives the right note in its restricted employ- 
ment. The walls are pale green, with dark 
mahogany and gold doors. A dark note is 
also obtained by the use of a deep green- 
bronze in the bas relief over the fireplace and 
in the Hector statue in the niche opposite. 
__ The floor is a remarkable piece of scag- 
lila, very highly polished and marvellously 
preserved. The pattern is related to the 
ceiling, as is usual in Adam work. The 
colours are yellow, bright and dark red 
reaching to chocolate, and a peculiarly soft 
greenish grey relieved by some actual blue. 
The nature of the material suggests that this 
floor has faded to an extent sufficient to 
harmonise the whole in a blended colour 
effect, and that it has thus lost any original 
crudity that it might, perhaps, have had 
When it was new. The furniture of this 
ante-room is an Empire suite in blue and 
gold from Northumberland House, believed 
to have come originally from the Tuileries. 

The architectural interest of the room 
centres in the clever arrangement of the 
twelve columns, as the room is not really 
Square, being 36ft. 6ins. by 30ft., with a 
height of 2rft. The desired square set-out 
ls obtained by bringing forward the columns 
on one side to stand clear of the wall and 
carrying the entablature straight across, 
the vertical line being maintained by the 
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statues standing upright over the columns (Fig. 10). The 
room is thus square in effect, with the minimum loss of 
floor space. 

This ante-room was, of course, never a living-room. It 
was a waiting-room for servants out of livery, the hall being 
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occupied by servants in livery in attendance, while a corre- 
sponding ante-room at the other end was to be provided for 
the attendance of tradespeople. Special access was pro- 
vided in the end towers of the facade for the services of these 
ante-rooms. ARTHUR T. Botton, F.S.A. 





DOGGEREL ON A HORSEY LITTLE DAUGHTER 


She’s there, I swear, 

On her little Welsh mare, 

At the end of each spirited run; 
It’s I who sigh, 

And cheerfully lie, 

And pretend that my mount isn’t done. 
I say her bay 

Wouldn’t gallop all day 

If weighted with twelve-stone-three ; 
In truth, forsooth, 

It’s exuberant youth 


That is near to beating me. 


She’s glad she’s had, 

By way of a dad, 

A man who could handle a gee; 
It’s neat, her seat, 

I’ve taught her a treat, 

And now she’s a credit to me. 
But years, one fears, 

May alter ideas— 

In the future all unknown, 
Will she still be 

A companion to me, 

Or shall I be riding alone ? 


In quest of the best, 

If she makes a nest 

Away from the home roof-tree ; 
If Fate a mate 

Should add to her state 

To vie with her love of a gee; 
Will it double the trouble, 
And burst the bubble 

My nebulous fancy blows, 

If he should be 

A devotee 


Of the horse that on petrol goes ? 


If the sport he taught 

Should count for naught 

In making the sum of their days, 

Would Dad be sad 

To think that he had 

Instilled in her sporting ways ? 

Not yet, you bet, 

For he’d know that his pet, 

Wherever her feet might roam, 

Would ride as straight 

At Life’s five-barred gate 

As though she were cantering home. 
A. MAXWELL BUTCHARI 
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“OVER DOGS,” AGAIN 


By Horace. G HutTcHINsSon. 





ROUGH TERRIERS MINGLED WITH MORE DIGNIFIED CANINE PERSONS. 


= O every dog his day, and no more than his day. That now and then, with an accent of tolerant pity of ‘‘ the days 

is part of the proverbial and pathetic wisdom of the of the muzzle-loader and of ‘ good dog Ponto!’ ’’—days in 
ITe- ages, bearing witness that all things change and that which our simple ancestors went out to fire few shots, and 
for favour passes. So it was, in the piping days before the yet, perhaps, to enjoy themselves quite as much as we who 
pro- war, with us and with the pointer and the setter. We spoke, were slaying our thousands. But the rcason why proverbial 
1eSe 
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SPORTING DOGS PURE AND _ SIMPLE. Copyright. 





STAUNCH TO 
wisdom never fails is that, for one saying which you may quote 
to establish one truth you may always find another to affirm 
its opposite, and he was an illustrious old proverb-monger who 
wrote that that which is is that which hath been before. There 
is much modern illustration of his ancient wisdom in the way 
in which we seem, now that the War is behind us, to be coming 
again to something more or less like the old dog days. We 
shall not, probably, ever again load our guns by way of the muzzle, 
but already men are shooting over dogs who thought never 
to revert to that mediaeval fashion. There was a great demand 
this year, a demand which far exceeded the available supply, 
for well broken dogs for the moor. That is not to say that 
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mis “POINT.”’ 

there are not with us still men well able to break dogs. The 
art is not lost, but many of those who were most expert 
in it are lost to us for ever by the unhappy fate of war; 
and of the others who survive the majority were busy with 
sterner tasks than the education of dogs during those five 
dreadful years. 

But those pleasant tasks of peace have now to be resumed. 
They .have to be resumed with the more zest because of the 
change that the war has wrought in the conditions of country 
life, one of which conditions and changes is that we shall not 
again have at easy command those companics of drivers and 
beaters which used to bring the game to us. Neither is it likely, 


DEAD.”’ Copyright. 
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until corn goes back to something like a pre-war 
price (and when that golden date may be ro man 
is wise enough—or should we say foolish enough ? 
—to forctell), that we shall again be able to breed 
pheasants in anything like their former legions. We 
are likely to pursue our sport more in the manner 
of our forefathers ; that is to say, more simply—not 
at all to its loss. For my own part, who write as I 
look at the picturcs which it is proposed to use 
to illustrate this text, I have to confcss that 
the one which holds for me the most alluring 
suggestions is not any one of those which has 
what we call the sporting dogs pure and simple 
for its chief subjects—the setters, pointcis and 
retrievers. I am attracted rather by that which has 
the small pack of rough terriers mingicd with the 
more dignificd canine persons. I like that mixed 
company because it seems to speak of a day in which 
the sport will be mixed, and the bag will be mixcd 
at the day’s end. It will end with something like 
that triumphal scene of the retriever sitting guard 
over multitudinous slain of the rabbits. But there 
will be grouse and “‘ various’’ as well in that final 
reckoning. That very word “ various,” suggestive 
of all varicty in the sport, has its unequalled satis- 
faction. I take it that these little terriers will be 
loosed from their couples when we come on the rabbit 
ground and the covert is thick; there they will go 
bustling out the ground game, very busy, very noisy. 
One of the pictures, that in which the two pointers 
appear large in the foreground, the foremost pointing 
down at some game which evidently lies almost 
directly beneath his nose, reminded me of an 
The ancient maxim from Gencral Hutchinson’s ‘“‘ Dog- 
pert breaking,” that a man might study cconomy and 
Nar ; save another mouth to feed in his kennel if he 
with were to teach his pointers or his setters, or at least 
five one or two of them, if not actually to retrieve game, 
at all events to ‘‘ point dead.” If a dog will do 
med. this, will nose up to the bird that lics dead and 
the hidden in thick covert, and thus show you where it 
ntry is, that is the essential. The picking up and putting 
not in the bag is only a very small part of the businccs. 
and With this accomplishment in the dogs that find the 
<ely, living game there is far less need of the professional 
retriever, though it has to be admitted that a 
pointing dog has to be trained to a very exceptional 
docility and intelligence if he can be despatched 
on the chase of a wounded bird or hare and still 
can be trusted to be staunch to his ‘ point’’ and 
never to ‘‘ run in”’ when he is on unwounded game. 
There are such dogs, or, at least, there were ; and 
that means that there are, or were, breakers who 
could teach dogs thus efficiently; but both are 
rare. 

Dog breaking, be it said incidentally, is a very 
fine test of human character. I do not believe it 
possible for a bad man to be a good dog breaker, for 
the good dog breaker must be a man of kind heart, 
or he will lack the needful sympathy with his dogs ; 
he must be an intelligent man, for he has to rcalise 
at each moment of a Icsson what appeal his instruc- 
tion is making to the pupil with the canine mird. 
That means that he must be a man of imagination ; 
and first, last and all the time he must be a man of 
very remarkable control, for rothing is so fatal as to 
show anger and punish a dog unlcss the dog knows 
well for what sin he is being punished. 

This talk round and about the cssential core of 
the art of dog breaking was suggested to me by this 
picture in which the pointer seems to be “‘ pointing 
dead.” It appears hardly possible that a live bird 
could lie so close before the dog’s nose; and yet, 
if we look very keenly, and, perhaps, take a 
Magnifying giass, we may see that there really is a 
bird here very much alive—a grouse crouched in 
the heather and showing, if our own ecye is acute 
enough to discover it, a very round and, most 
naturally, apprehensive eye of its own. It is 
lying extraordinarily close; but so grouse will 3 Yn 
lie at times, cspecially on the moors of the Wcst ° 
of Scotland, Arran, Skye and the smaller isles, W. Reid. RETRIEVER AND SPANIEL. Copyright. 
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where all birds perhaps because of the climate’s 
mildness. This question of the tamencss, or otherwise, of the 
grouse is one of those that we hear very keenly discussed in all 
the new talk about dogs beginning again to take a larger part 
in sport on the moor, for if grouse will lie thus before the dogs 
in the Western Islands, it is far otherwise on inland moors. 
There they are so wild that as a rule they would not let a dog, 
still less a man with a dog, come to three gunshots’ range of 
them. Partly this is due to the very fact that they have been 
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many Scottish moors have had almost perfect peace, perforce, 
because there have been no grouse to shoot on them, by 
reason of disease following the overcrowding which was 
inevitable owing to the little shooting that could be done 
duzing the war. 

I have written of the need of dog breakers, as of a profession 
in which there are gaps; but, of course, the ideal in shooting 
over dogs is shooting over dogs broken by oneself. 
is delight both in the breaking and in the shooting. 


There 
Many men, 
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driven for generations and have formed the habit of flying 
on the approach of man. They lie well up in Caithness-shire, 
where they have not been driven, far north though it is; but 
we are told that the Gulf Stream curls a tail round that far 
corner of Scotland and so makes its climate something like that 
of the West Coast. We have still to learn, after a moor has 
been rested from driving for a few years, what cfiect that state 


of relative peace will have on the birds’ habits. This year 


DAY’S 


END. Copyright. 

as the result of wound or ill-health, are now condemncd to lives 
of leisure from hard work. For a dog lover and a sport lover 
there is no more pleasant way of filling leisure hours than 
breaking dogs, and the love both of the dogs and of the 
sport is certain to be enhanced by it. By way of a by- 
product, it will be found that the teacher learns much to his 
own advantage in the lessons—that is, provided he succeed 
in them. 
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ENGLISH PROSE 


T may seem harsh to pick faults in a lovely little book, 
but the admiration that would change well into excellent 
is entitled to a greater freedom than the dislike that 
would condemn. In A Treasury of English Prose (Con- 
stable) Mr. Logan Pearsall Smith has given us a prose 

anthology containing many of those noble passages, sound 
in thought, finished in expression and glowing with imagina- 
tion, on which the mind delights to linger and the lips to 
repeat. Between them and the finest verse there is no differ- 
ence, except in form. They are less formal as being free from 
rules of measure and rhyme, but they, like poetry, appeal to the 
ear as well as to the sense. Words are incapable of a statelier 
music than they assume in the Authorised Version of the 
Bible, a music comparable only to that of the wind which 
bloweth where it listeth, and ranges from a whisper among 
green leaves to the roar of a tempest. Freely as the 
Bible is quoted, there is nothing to wish away, though 
one would have liked to add that unparalleled expression 
of the mystical source of peace that might have appealed 
equally to Marcus Aurelius and Dante, and by the Church is 
materialised into an offertcry sentence. “ Lay not up for 
yourselves treasure on the earth,” etc. It is one of the most 
musical and most comforting passages in the New Testa- 
ment—not the less comforting because, above and beyond 
creed, applicable to all humanity, Christian or Pagan. 

Nor shall any objection be taken to the large number 
of extracts from Donne. They are excellently chosen and the 
book would be impoverished if one were taken away. The 
mere ingenuities of Robert Burton that follow produce an 
effect of bathos, and probably owe their presence to the 
effect of Dr. Johnson’s well known eulogy of “ The Anatomy 
of Melancholy.” 

Sir Thomas Browne is after the anthologist’s own heart 
and it was only to be expected that many extracts from him 
should be given. Here Mr. Pearsall Smith is too liberal, 
considering what omissions there are in regard to writers of 
later date. Sir Thomas was a man of moods and there were 
bad moments in which he seemed to become mad with much 
learning and his cogitations for the time lost their solid 
foundations and his writing became merely fantastic instead 
of sincere and original. 

The extracts from Milton are too long for such a little 
book and in many cases might have advantageously been 
made shorter. Milton hit the nail on the head only now and 
then in prose and his sentences are too long and involved. 
An example is to be found in “ True Virtue.”” The kernel is 
the sentence which suffers nothing from being detached from 
its context—is, indeed, improved thereby : 

I cannot praise a fugitive and cloistered virtue, unexercised and un- 
breathed, that never sallies out and sees her adversary, but slinks out of 
the race, where that immortal garland is to be run for, not without dust and 
heat. 


But this beautiful passage is wrapped up in prose that is 
Miltonic, it is true, and, therefore, not to be lightly esteemed ; 
but it is a mere extension of the idea, and does not reach the 
perfect loveliness of the treasure it encloses. Some of the other 
Milton quotations clamour equally for an application of the 
blue pencil. One hesitates to advise an even more drastic 
treatment of Jeremy Taylor, whose very name rings like an 
echo of silvery eloquence, but if two hundred pages had to 
suffice for samples of the best prose, sixteen of them were an 
unjust allotment to the excellent Jeremy. In his company 
we arrive at the middle of the book and have enjoyed the best 
of it. 

Mr. Pearsall Smith loves the grand style in literature, 
the organ notes of the Bible, Sir Thomas Browne, Donne, 
Milton, Gibbon, Ruskin, but his extracts do not illustrate 
the dominating characteristics of the eighteenth century 
which were expressed in a revolt from the richness of epithet 
and imagery and a preference for lucid simplicity. A perfect 
narrative style is the most difficult and the finest of all. In 
this the eighteenth century has never been surpassed and 
only equalled in France. Narrative in verse reached its best 
with Chaucer ; narrative in prose did so in Fielding. But 
by some inexplicable perversity Fielding, the “ Father of the 
English Novel,” does not figure in this book of prose ; nor 
does Jane Austen, by far the greatest woman writer in our 
language. Stranger still, considering how excellent is the 
choice of pieces with a devotional or religious colour, John 
Bunyan has been given no place. In connection with this 
occurs something that approaches the stupid. A _ foolish 
contrast drawn between Shakespeare and Bunyan is the 


only gem taken for the Treasury from the budget of “‘ G. B. S.” 
The gist of it is to deride “the fashionable author’ and 
glorify ‘‘ the field preacher.” But Mr. Pearsall Smith has 
many pages of Shakespeare’s prose, not a line from Bunyan. 
And how many are the passages that deserve a place by Holy 
Writ itself ! 

In the case of writers famous for their narrative style, 
Mr. Pearsall Smith has chosen pieces that do not illustrate 
their characteristics. Swift, whose best work was ‘ Gulliver’s 
Travels,” is represented only by two dull extracts from ‘‘ A 
Tale of a Tub.” A bit from the introduction to ‘“‘ Esmond ” 
is all that is given of Thackeray and an affected piece it is. 
It was not after writing this that the great novelist smote 
his thigh and exclaimed “‘ By God! that is genius!”’ Only 
those whose judgment is perverted by devotion to some 
particular favourite would deny that among the novelists 
of the nineteenth century Thackeray stands first as a writer, 
and it is a defect that the Treasury has no specimen of his 
narrative style. For the matter of that, Scott is not repre- 
sented either. In this case Mr. Pearsall Smith seems to 
have yielded to the fashion of decrying the style of Scott. 
Those who took exception to it did not rightly know what 
they were talking about. Scott could be garrulous and even 
slovenly in those introductory chapters, which certainly 
are not in the taste of modern readers ; but there is no writer 
in the English language who could communicate the sense 
of movement and action so well, and the quietness and effect 
of his humour are unmatched unless they be in the best of 
Cervantes, Le Sage or Henry Fielding. But the choice of 
passages from authors of the nineteenth and twentieth 
centuries is based on no principle we can understand. 
Four pieces are given from Henry James, but Thomas Hardy 
is missed, so is Meredith. The book is, in fact, most extra- 
ordinarily weak, and very much in need of revision, as far as 
modern writers are concerned. Politicians fare as badly as 
novelists. Mr. Woodrow Wilson is given the place he deserves 
by the inclusion of an extract of his speech made to Congress 
on the American declaration of war. The oratory of our own 
leaders, so loudly acclaimed when delivered, is ignored 
here. Mr. A. J. Balfour is given a place on account of a well 
known passage from “‘ The Foundations of Belief,” but the 
English statesmen of the past, Fox and Pitt, Palmerston and 
John Bright and Gladstone yield no treasure to the book, 
and Edmund Burke is only admitted on account of a declama- 
tory, though much quoted, passage from his “ Reflections on 
the Revolution in France.” 

Set as an ornament at the beginning of the book is a 
fine passage from Keats, and, although it is familiar, it will 
stand reprinting : 

I had an idea that a Man might pass a very pleasant life in this 
manner—Let him on a certain day read a ccttain page of full Poesy or 
distilled Prose, and let him wander with it, and muse upon it, and reficct 
from it, and bring home to it, and prophcsy upon it, and dream upon it: 
until it becomes stale—But when will it do so? Never—When Man has 
arrived at a certain ripeness in intellect any one grand and spiritual passag 


” 


serves him as a starting-post towards all “ the two-and-thirty Palaces.”” How 


happy is such a voyage of conc: ption, what delicious diligent indolcnce ! 


Now, that paragraph might be accepted as the test 
admitting a passage into the Treasury of English Prose. 
If we started at the beginning there would be few omissions. 
If we started at the end there would be few inclusions. Let 
us do this literally with a few of the pieces. Although the 
opening extract is from Chaucer, one doubts if it would 
stand the test. The second piece is from the Book of Common 
Prayer in 1549, and we quote it: 

Therefore with Angels and Archangcls, and with all the Company of 
Heaven we laud and magnify Thy glorious Name; evermore praising Thee, 
and saying, Holy, holy, holy, Lord God of Hosts, Heaven and Earth ar¢ 
full of thy glory : Glory be to Thee, O Lord most High. Amen. 


It may be due to some paltry reason like the prodigal use 
of capital letters, but this passage, in the mind of one reader 
at least, recalls vividly a winter night, “ starry with infinite 
eyen.” It is great English because, though cold, it is perfect 
in sound and colour. We may be sure the mind of Keats 
would have mused long over it. One feels sure that John 
Keats would have prized every one of the quotations in the 
first fifty pages of the book; but if we change the order 
and, instead of the sixteenth and seventeenth centuries, 
look at the nineteenth and twentieth centuries, Keats would 
have found the extracts too thin to supply him with food 
for his meditative mind. George Santayana is a good writer, 
but there are thousands better. From Mr. H. G. Wells 
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Mr. Pearsall Smith has taken a passage that may be admitted ; 
but his quotations from Joseph Conrad not only fail to reach 
the standard, but are unjust to that writer. We can quite 
understand why “ Arabia Deserta ’”’ was selected from, and, 
indeed, have the highest respect for the talents of Mr. Doughty. 
But do they re-act to the Keats test ? And Keats would not 
have been stimulated by Stevenson’s affectedly crowding 
High among these I place this delight of weeding out here alone by 
the garrulous watcr, under the silcnce of the high wood, broken by incongruous 


sounds of birds 


into one small sentence of thirty-five words. It might have 
been quoted to refute his ‘“‘sedulous ape” theory. Robert 
Bridges writes excellent prose about England in the Great 
War, but it is not of that super-excellence which would justify 
its place. Henry James succeeded in getting home to the 
reader in spite of a bad style of writing. But a stern critic 
would have insisted that he was not quite so good as to be 
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of the Immortals by whose side he is placed. Walter Pater 
reminds us of beautiful but very cold carving in stone. 

But why go on? Enough has been said to show that 
Mr. Pearsall Smith, though he begins with the fount of 
English undefiled, has not been able to follow the stream 
as it meanders through the nineteenth and twentieth centuries, 
Putting metaphor aside, we believe that the Anglo-Saxon 
tongue has been modulated to new uses and finer cadences 
in these late times than it ever was before. Merely acadeinic 
critics may try to show their superiority by scorning modern 
style, but they are very far wrong. At no time in the history 
of this country bas more time and more genius been devoted 
to letters than in the present, and he who would put off his 
prejudices in favour of the old and go forward with an open 
eye, ready to recognise beauty in contemporary work, could 
make a very fine sequel to that part of Mr. Pearsall Smith’s 
work which deals with the classical writers of the English 
language up to the beginning of the eighteenth century. 





THE TURF IN 1919 


LORD WAVERTREE IN THE JOCKEY CLUB. 


EFORE passing on to certain features of flat racing 

in 1919 I should like to take this opportunity, as the 

first which has offered, of congratulating Lord Wavertree, 

Mr. Reid Walker and Major E. Clayton on their election 

to membership of the Jockey Club. The Club also is 
to be congratulated on having acquired the strength which their 
acquisition will bring. Each of the three new members has made 
a big contribution to the best and highest interests of the breeding 
and racing of the thoroughbred. In that sense alone, therefore, 
the honour done to them is fitting and most thoroughly well 
deserved. Especially is this so in the case of Lord Wavertree, 
and if the world outside the Jockey Club has long wondered why 
the honour was not accorded years ago, well, we will say no more 
about that. Two opportunities in particular occurred, cither 
of which might quite gracefully have been used to make 
acknowledgment of his services to racing and horse-breeding. 
One was in 1909, when the late King Edward won the Derby 
with Minoru, a horse which was bred by Lord Wavertree (then, 
of course, Colonel W. Hall Walker, M.P.) and leased to his late 
Majesty. The other was when the Government accepted the 
Tully Stud and Russley Training Establishment at their own 
valuation, together with the stallions, mares and young stock 
and certain of the horses in training. That was a great gift 
to the nation. The Jockey Club’s recognition has now come 
years afterwards, and subsequent to the Government’s recognition 
of his generosity and his political services by taking him to the 
House of Lords. 

Lord Wavertree was wonderfully successful as a breener, 
for he applied to his operations a most intimate grasp cf -he 
Stud Book and an immensely intelligent interpretation of its 
lessons. He had pronounced theorics and he was at all times 
bold and energetic in his methods of giving practical cffect to 


them. His critics 
may have found 
him too forceful 
and advanced. 


Yet his work as 
a breeder must be 
judged by the 
results, and they 
unquestionably 
justified the 
means. Minoru I 
have just referred 
to. Prince Pala- 
tine was a brilliant 
horse at his best. 
Polar Star was a 
very fine race- 
horse and was 
sold by him as a 
four year old to 
the Argentine for 
close on £20,000. 
Prince Palatine he 
sold as a yearling 
to Mr. Pilkington 
for £2,000, and 
Mr. J. B. Joel 
gave {40,000 for 
him as a five year 
old. There were 
lots of other 
notable horscs, in- 
cluding winners of W. 
the Gimcrack 
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CHAMPION 
The Tetrarch, by Roi Herode—Vahren. 


Stakes—Merry Gal, White Eagie, Royal Realm, Black Arrow, 
Great Sport, Let Fly, etc. I am writing from memory, but 
I shall never forget those I have mentioned in connection 
with Lord Wavertree’s operations as a breeder-owner on the 
highest and best lines. I am glad indeed that he has now entered 
the Jockey Club, and.I hope the day is not distant when he may 
find the opportunity to give of his abilitics in assisting with 
enlightened administration of the Turf. His brother, Mr. Reid 
Walker, is well known both as a breeder and owner. He is, too, 
a very fine man of business. Major Clayton is not so well known, 
but I know he is well liked personally, and there are indicatiors 
that he takes very real pleasure in his horscs and the racing of 
them. 

Of all the statistics published sirce the scason closed nothing 
to my mind is quite so interesting as the list of winning sires. 
One is entitled to wonder over several features of it. Thus it is 
surely remarkable to note the irresistible way in which that grey 
phenomenon, The Tetrarch, has pushed himself to the front 
almost from the outset of his career at the stud. Remember 
this is only his second season, and he is bang at the top with a 
brilliant two year old in the undefeated Tetratema. In 1918 
his first crop of two year olds appeared and they won race after 
race. This year it is a two year old which has mainly contributed 
to his splendid position as champion sire. Docs this point to his 
stock not training on after two years of age ? It may be carly 
to pass an opinion on the point. Time alone will show. Then 
I marvel at Polymelus, now a comparatively old horse, doing so 
wonderfully well. But for the disqualification of Powerful the 
other day, he would have been second on the list ;_ as it is, Orby 
heads by only a matter of £40. In another sense he has done 
better than any other. He has actually had more winners 
(30), and they have won more raccs (52) than any other. The 
Tetrarch has only 
had 13 winners of 
31 races, so that 
it is a question of 
the value of races 
won which has 
been the factor in 
deciding the 
championship. 
Orby has had 20 
winners of 41 
races, but one of 
them happened to 
be Grand Parade, 
which won both 
the Victory Derby 
andaraceat Ascot. 
Hence his high po- 
sition was assured 
from that time. 

Quite e¢xtra- 
ordinary is it that 
Sunstar, which is 
now eleven years 
of age, has not 
yet sired a classic 
winner, Yet his 
high-class stock to 
the number of 24 
have won as 
many as 41 races, 
and what a differ- 
ence it would 
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had not Buchan been so unlucky in the 
season’s classic races, or had Galloper 
Light been able to compete for the 
Derby. A difference, too, would have 
been made in the placings in this sire’s 
list had Galloper Light’s substantial 
Grand Prix winnings been included. 
But there it is! Sunstar has been 
unlucky in spite of the £21,000 odd won 
py his progeny. Here let me give the 
figures of the “‘ Big Four” : 


Sire. Winners. Races. Total won. 
The Tetrarch, by Roi 
Herode out of Vahren 13 31 £27,9244 


Orby (dead), by Orme 
out of Rhoda B. ie 20 41 22,6944 
Polymelus, by Cyllene 


out of Maid Marian .. 30 52 22,654 
Sunstar, by Sundridge 
Out Of DOHIS «5 <« 24 41 21,2614 


Other sires whose stock have won 
over £10,000 are Swynford, Bachelor’s 
Double, Valens, Lemberg, Marcovil, 
Charles O'Malley, Santoi, Roi Herode, 
Spearmint and Bayardo, in the order 
in which I have written their names. 
Marcovil and Bayardo have been dead 
for some time, and thus their names 
will soon disappear from future lists. 
Swynford’s chief winner was Keysoe, 
who won the St. Leger, and if there is 
anything in long prices, what may his 
status be in future when the 11,500 guinea 
yearling by him comes to justify himself ? 
Charles O’ Malley and Bachelor’s Double 
are unquestionably two of the most 
valuable sires in Ireland to-day, their 
stock having plenty of virility and high 
racing merit. Buckwheat, Cylgad, 
Lomond, Prince Palatine (now in France), 
Simon Square, Stedfast, Tracery, Tre- 
dennis, Willonyx, Turbine, Long Set, 
Corcyra, Amadis and Black Jester have 
made excellent contributions, and in the 
case of the younger horses, their careers 
will be watched with keen interest. 

Among horses that have come into 
special prominence in 1919-—I have in 
mind now the racehorses and not the 
sires—mention may certainly be made of 
Irish Elegance, Diadem and Tetratema. 
They have also won the D.S.0. The 
Panther ranks as a classic winner, but 
his career has been a tragedy almost 
too poignant to express in words. Even 
to-day { am unable to account for it and 
to find a reason why his degeneration 
should have been so sudden and real. 
The blow must have been a bitter one 
to Sir Alec Black because I know what 
it was to me, a mere looker-on. J[ shall 
never forget the words of Alec Taylor 
when somcore told him immediately 
after the Two Thousand Guineas, whicn 
the horse had won, that he was not 
half fit. ‘‘ Not half fit ?’’ he exclaimed. 
“Is that what they say? Well, all I 
can say is that I hope now they really 
will set about training him for the 
Derby!’? What he meant to imply 
is obvious enough, and it may, to some 
people, suggest a reason for the horse’s 
descent from his high estate. 

I have never seen a finer or a faster 
horse than Irish Elegance. i can 
scarcely hope ever to see one better or 
even his equal. It was a thrilling sight 
to see him make all the running for the 
Royal Hunt Cup under ost. 11lb., then 
see him just fail under rost. 2Ib. to give 
44lb. to King Sol for the Stewards Cup 
at Goodwood, and, finally, win the 
Portland Plate at Doncaster under 
lost. 2lb. A great horse indeed! And 
just to think the Stud Book may never 
benefit from his existence because of some 
absurd ilaw in his pedigree ages back. 
Diadem has done great things, too, and 
she surely has earned retirement to the 
stud. But her owner, Lord 1)’ Abernon, 
18 not satisfied. She is to go on in 1920 
and even beyond. Imagine the late 
Lord lalmouth doing such a thing with 
a mare which had given three seasons 
ot brilliant service ! PHILIPPOS. 
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Sunstar, by Sundridge—Doris. 
THREE OF THE BIG FOUR. Copyright. 
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T is high time that you and I came down to earth and 
stern realities. With the utmost abandon we have 
flourished over the cream of Leicestershire, dealt with 
its bullfinches, oxers and water; it was but child’s 
play. The walls of Galway and Badminton held for us 

no fears. The “narrows” of Limerick, the ditches and 
“‘doubles’’ of Meath, were as naught in our wild career. 
But it was all like riding a hunt from the railway carriage 
window. How easy does it seem to sweep from fence to fence, 
to select the right spot in each. No sooner do we drop, light 
as air, into one field, than the way out of it suggests itself 
in a flash. Nothing causes a moment’s delay; no pack 
ever existed that could shake us off. But let us cast from 
us these vain imaginings and get to practical business. One 
hears a great deal about “ hands,” that quality most essential 
to horsemanship. The principal means of communication 
between man and horse are from rider’s hands to horse’s 
mouth; and whether the horse goes pleasantly and safely 
or the reverse depends on the touch conveyed. There are 
good hands and bad hands, light and heavy, restraint without 
pain or irritation or pull devil pull baker, discomfort, danger, 
lost temper and the possibie, nay probable, spoiling of a good 
horse. Good “hands” are the outcome of touch and sym- 
pathy. A motor driver has “ hands ” when he changes speed 
on a hill, from top to third, double clutches, and skims upward 
without the click of a gear tooth and without imperceptibly 
changing the motion of his car; and the man has none who 
fails to change till his “revs’”’ have fallen too low, thrusts 
in his third with a scream when engine and gear speeds are 
worlds apart, and finally finds himself on bottom speed when 
third should have seen him up the hill. I dare say “ hands ”’ 
equally apply in flying, as they certainly do in yachting. 
If you throw your braces over the bed post and pull at them, 
the bed post pulls at you ; stop pulling, and so does the bed 
post. Let us, then, consider a moment or two the bridle, 
which is the means, or at any rate, the most important 
means, of communication between the horse and ourselves. 
There are bits and bridles in scores. The double bridle is 
the one used nine times out of ten in this country and 
therefore we will touch on this only for the present. It consists 
of the bit and the bridoon, or snaffle and curb as they are called 
in civilian parlance. The snaffle should be thick in the mouth 
and not twisted The curb a short cheeked variety known 
as the Weymouth. The bit is the one to which the curb 
chain is attached. This bit should be also thick in the mouth- 
piece and low in the port, 7.¢., that portion which is arched 
in the middle of the mouthpiece. The leg of the bit should 
be quite short and stumpy. Longer legs are used to get 
greater leverage. An ordinary groom can, and often does, 
make half a dozen mistakes in putting on a bridle, any of 
which makes your horse unpleasant to ride and irritable. 
The mistake few grooms ever fail to make is tightening the 
throat latch far too much; it should be so loose that you 
can get a doubled-up fist in easily. It should hang down 
almost to the angle of the jaws. If tight, it catches the horse 
in the windpipe when he “ bends” to your hand as a well 
“ nagged”’ horse should. Nagging is the common name for 
training a horse to carry himself well and move properly. 
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Bad and good ‘‘hands.”’ 


A “nagsman.”’ is he who teaches the horse. The four reins 
and bridle should be sewn on to the bit and snaffle and on 
to the bridle, not buckled. A groom may say he cannot 
clean a bridle sewn on to the steel. If he cannot, he should 
be a cabman, not a groom. Another failing of grooms is 
hitching both bit and bridoon too high in the horse’s mouth. 
It is a long time since I was at a cavalry riding school, but, 
from memory, regulations said that the mouthpiece of the 
bit should be “ one inch above the tush in the mouth of a 
horse and two inches above the corner tooth in a mare.” 
The tush is that canine-looking tooth on either side which 
appears as if it did not belong to the horse at all. I do not 
remember anyone ever telling me why it was there, probably 
it was proyided by a kind Providence to show where the mouth- 
piece should rest, like that little hollow below your knee, 
which was made to show the tailor where to put the top 
button of your breeches. The snaffle lies just above the bit, 
but quite half an inch below the angle of the lips, and never 
so high as to wrinkle them at all. Now, nature has provided 
another guide, that is, the groove behind the chin, in which 
the curb-chain is obviously made to rest, neither above nor 
below it. The curb-chain should be so loose that the leverage 
is not applied to the horse’s mouth till the pull of the reins 
brings the leg of the bit almost horizontal. If you look round 
these points you will have a comfortable ride, the horse will 
go pleasantly and the proper functions of the bridle be correctly 
performed. The groom, however, will fail to appreciate any of 
these niceties and will discourage you from practising them. 
But do not forget that most grooms are bad riders, from the 
fine horseman’s point of view. Now, this bundle of leather 
called reins is very difficult to hold properly and effectively. 
You feel at first like playing the harp. When I was first 
starting to ride, one of the finest horsemen I ever knew showed 
me how to hold the reins for nagging, bending and schooling 
a horse, and I always hold them so for all purposes. If you 
do not like it, do not do it. Suppose you bend the arms at 
the elbows as if you were running, fists doubled, all knuckles 
to the front. Put the snaffle reins between the first and 
second fingers, one in either hand ;_ put the curb reins between 
the third and little fingers, also one in each hand. Now turn 
the hands inwards till the backs are upwards, and pass the ends 
of the reins under the thumbs. If you press with the thumbs 
the reins are fast and will not be drawn through your fingers 
when the horse pokes out his nose. If you want to ride him 
on the snaffle you hold the little fingers forward, thus lengthen- 
ing the curb reins ; if you want to “ feel’ his mouth with the 
curb reins, you bend the wrist and bring the little fingers 
back, thus tightening the curb rein. If you want to shorten 
all the reins at cnce to take a pull at the horse, divide the 
hands apart and let the reins slip, and you shorten them 
automatically as much as you like. On reading this over it 
seems most fearfully involved, but bear with me and try 
again. If you want all the reins in one hand, just open the 
left and lay the reins in the right across the palm of the left, 
close the thumb and all is tight and cannot slip. Would 
we were together with four straps and I would show you 
and you would grasp it in a second. The idea is, you can 
apply snaffle or curb, together or separately at will, also 
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shorten the reins in an instant. I know of no other way of 
shortening the reins which enables you to do it so quickly 
as this, and not in the process let go your horse’s head. A 
plain snaffle with a single wide rein is a good thing for begin- 
ners, as there is not much to think about. In Ireland almost 
all horses are ridden in plain snaffles. In England one sees 
them but seldom. All racehorses are ridden in plain snaffles ; 
the reason being that racehorses are taught to go “ up into 
their bridles,” that is, to pull or, at any rate, bear considerably 
on the reins. The jockey on the flat is perched up on the top 
of the saddle, certainly not in it, and maintains his balance 
largely by the support from the reins, which is exactly 
what we should try and avoid in ordinary riding. The 
racehorse is trained to go with his weight on his forehand to 
give his powerful quarters their full propelling advantage 
for the attainment of speed. The hunter or hack has his 
centre of gravity further back, well balanced between fore- 
hand and hind quarters, so that he may have poise to enable 
him to jump carefully and at short notice. The steeple- 
chase horse is also almost always ridden in a snaffle bridle, 
but, again, his forte is speed primarily, and his fences are taken 
in different form from the deliberate style of a careful 
hunter, which may have to jump a dozen different fences 
successively. 

There are bridles in scores and bits in dozens all guaran- 
teed to effect a cure on the most confirmed offenders in the 
way of boring, pulling, bucking and so on, but the need for 
their use will not arise with you unless you buy a horse with 
any of these faults. About the most common article of 
equipment, not being a necessity, is the martingale. It 
consists of a strap which loops on to the girths under the 
horse and coming up between his forelegs, divides and goes 
to each rein, either the snaffle or curb reins, and is attached 
to each with a biggish ring, through which the reins run easily. 
A martingale is fitted, often very promiscuously, without much 
regard to whether the horse needs it or the rider understands 
it. Of course, a horse, a bit of a star-gazer, which carries his 
head high, will go better with a martingale, which tends to 
keep it down. Also, no doubt, for a puller who pokes his nose 
out, it is an advantage, because the martingale makes the pull 
of the reins in a downward direction and the bit acts on the 
“bars” of the horse’s mouth and not on the angle of the 
lips where a good deal of the power is lost. The bars of the 
mouth are where all bits should rest. They are those gaps 
between the incisor or picking up and biting off teeth in front 
and the grinding teeth above. It is just a portion of gum 
unprotected by anything, rather high and sharp and easily 
hurt by the bit. In young horses it is so sensitive that they 
have to be “‘ mouthed” with a wooden roller or thick iron 
tube, like a child with a teething ring, until the bars have 
become hardened enough to bear a bit. When a horse is a 
puller and borer it is usually caused by bad “ hands” which 
have “calloused”’ the mouth so that it has lost its fine 
sensitiveness. If the horse is well “ nagged” and good 
mannered he wants no martingale, that is, if the rider has 
good hands and keeps them in the right place. If you do have 
a martingale, it must be sufficiently long to reach up to the 
angle of the jaw when the horse’s head is in the right 
place. This will be fully 4ins. longer than the ordinary 
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The deliberate style of a careful hunter, which may have to yump 
a dozen different fences successively. 


sroom fits it. If you have a martingale, see that the reins are 
not buckled on to the bit ; if they are, the ring of the martin- 
gale may get over the buckle on the rein and then the horse’s 
head is pinned sideways and anything may happen. 

Of all the exasperating things that can happen in our 
stable are sore backs ; the horse is fit and well, but on account 
of an injury to the back, always caused by the saddle, we are 
not able to hurt him. Our friend the groom again. I may seem 
hard on them, but, for a class which professes so much, their 
ignorance is woeful. Of course, the good groom is a treasure ; 
the man who gets his horses fit and keeps them going saves 
us worry and money at every turn. It is no use talking 
about saddles and their fit unless, from the outset, we have 
some little knowledge of the structure of the bony and muscu- 
lar frame which carries our weight. The horse’s backbone is 
movable upwards, downwards, and from side to side. The 
spine is a little arched, high from the neck and withers and 
falling towards the hind quarters, with the ribs projecting from 
it. The spine bears the weight indirectly, but that weight 
is applied where the ribs are covered with muscles and 
protected from injury by them. The skin may be injured 
by the saddle being hard or uneven or not distributing 
the weight on the horse’s back; the saddle is on the back 
many hours and, with the weight of the rider, presses con- 
tinually, thus driving the blood from the surface and reduc- 
ing circulation, irritating the skin and causing galls. Every 
saddle will not fit every horse. The principle place to look for 
trouble is just in front of the saddle under the arch of the 
‘When you are on the horse’s back raise yourself 
till standing in the 
stirrups and then see 
if your fingers will go 
in underneath. It is 
no use doing it when 
you are sitting back 
in the saddle, be- 
cause your weight 
towards the _ back 
cocks up the saddle 
in front and deceives 
you into thinking all 
is right. If there is 
not plenty of clear- 
ance, the horses 
withers will be 
pinched. Remember, a 
saddle may fit a horse 
early in the season 
when he is fat and 
lusty, but as he fines 
down with work 
the same saddle will 
want re-stuffing. 
The ridge of the spine 
all along the back 
must not be touched, 
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even ever so lightly. Even a roller, that broad band which 
goes round the horse in the stable to keep his clothing on, 
will, if it touches the spine, often injure the horse’s back. 
The proper weight-bearing place is on either side of the 
back bone on the muscles of the back and loins. Therefore, 
see that the saddle is so stuffed that the channel all along is 
well clear of the spine, and that the portions down the sides 
under the flaps are so padded out as to fill the hollows in 
rear of the shoulder blades. If, when the saddle is taken off 
—-and mind, do not take the saddle off till the horse has been 
in the stable some time and cooled down, let the groom 
dress him all over before he takes the saddle off—-there are 
seen wet patches, the rest of the hair being dry, you can take 
it that the saddle presses here unduly. Therefore, have the 
saddle padded, not where the wet spots are, but round them, 
to lift the weight off the wet spots. A saddler can pad a 
saddle anywhere quite quickly ; he just makes a slit in the 
flannel lining, puts in some flocks and stitches it up again. 
What to do with saddles when they come in from hunting 
should come under horsemastership, but as we are on the 
subject, it will be well to dispose of it now. Saddles should be 
thoroughly dried before the fire or in the sun. When quite 
dry, the saddle should be beaten well with a stick. Those 
thick canes with knobs on are best; this beating raises 
the flock and removes any lumps. Kneed the padding, 
as it were, with the hands and brush the flannel. Often wash 
it thoroughly withsoap and water, this before it has time to 
get shiny from the sweat from the horse. If you value 
your horse and want to economise in sore back sand idle 


MR. THORBURN’S SKETCH 


R. THORBURN has long been facile princeps among 
those who, with brush and pencil, depict birds in 
their natural surroundings. He is as close an observer 
as Richard Jefferics, and his sketches are not unworthy 
of comparison with the word pictures of that un- 
paralleled writer on wild life. Mr. Thorburn’s new _ book, 
A Naturalist’s Sketch Book (Longmans Green and Co.), will claim 
and at once obtain a place of high honour in the country house 
library. With the courteous acquicscence of the publishers, 
we have chosen for illustration, not his birds, but the little pencil 
drawings of quadrupeds which, though few in number, are 
calculated to give a pleasant surprise to those who associated 
the artist’s name with bird pictures only. Of course, as might 
be expected, the main charm of the book is derived from the 
latter. Mr. Thorburn tells us in his preface that the contents 
of the book ‘‘ have been gathered from various sketch books 
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days, have the saddles re-lined every season. It is worth it. 
Let them be very thick and lofty in the stuffing at first, it 
soon settles down. If by any chance the horse rolls when out 
hunting or in the stable when the saddle is on his back, 
see carefully that the tree is not broken. The tree is the 
wooden, iron plated frame on which the saddle is built. If 
this is broken the arch will flatten and the saddle gall the 
horse. The care of sore backs and various improvisions 
which allow us to hunt a horse with a tender, if not actually 
sore back, will come under horsemastership. The best 
girth is the Fitzwilliam, made of drab webbing. The principle 
is a wide band, with a narrower band on the top of it, the 
narrow band going through loops on the wider one. If the 
narrow band breaks, the wide one still retains the saddle in 
place. If the wide one breaks, the narrow one holds the 
saddle firm and the loops prevent the ends flapping about. 
Have the stirrup irons as wide as you can get them, narrow 
ones are extremely dangerous. Have them heavy, and then, 
on falling, their own weight swings them clear and your 
foot is not caught. All the devices for release of the leather 
or iron made to prevent the foot being caught and held are 
all right in the saddler’s shop, but do not work so well in 
practice or are apt to come off just when not wanted. A 
straight bar on the saddle, with the catch down, is good 
enough for anyone who does not anticipate disaster at every 
movement of the horse. A breastplate is not needed on a 
well shaped horse ; if he gets very tucked up late in the season, 
it may be well to use one, not otherwise. If a horse needs a 
crupper, his place is in a ’bus, not out hunting. 
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RED DEER STUDIES: A RECUMBENT STAG. 


and portfolios representing part of the congenial though by no 
means casy labour of some thirty years.’’ The range is very 
wide indeed. At the opening are some really magnificent and 
closely observed pictures of the golden eagle, and the last sketch 
is one of a Scotch thistle, and a very beautiful one too. Between 
these two extremes the subjects range from ornithology, in which 
Mr. Thorburn is represented at his very best, to quadrupeds 
and wild flowers. The reader will very quickly recognise the 
force of his remark that “‘ perhaps more of the true spirit and 
sense of movement may sometimes be suggested in sketches 
than in more elaborate and finished pictures.’ This will be 
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very evident from the drawings we reproduce, which represent 
only a minute fraction of a magnificent collection. A few words 
about each, derived from the author’s notes, may help to enhance 
the reader’s pleasure. 

The first is a very life-like presentment of the otter. It 
was taken in the gardens of the Zoological Society of Scotland, 


because, as Mr. Thorburn explains, not without a touch of 
pathos, he had only once an opportunity of watching the otter 
at close quarters in a wild condition as it made its way along 
the banks and among the stones of a stream in Sutherland. 
Many of us have seen the little animal on land towards the 
end of a hunt, but not in a condition which was likely to attract 
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ATTITUDES OF THE 
Reproduced from the coloured plates in 


WOOD MOUSE. 
«4 Naturalist’s Sketch Book.” 
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the pencil of an artist. Yet the otter travels long distances on 
foot. This has been proved beyond question, but as his journeys 
are made by night and as he is a stealthy, hiding creature, he 
is not often visible during these peregrinations. Indeed, it is 
no easy thing to catch sight of him on his native element when 
he feels secure and unperturbed. 

The next picture is one of a recumbent red stag, one of 
several studies from wild life, which tells its own story. On the 
same page of the book are shown some slight and remarkably 
good studies of wild white cattle, such as still exist in the herds 
of Chillingham and Cadzow. Mr. Thorburn adds Chartley to the 
number, but his notes were probably written before that herd 
came to an end. 

The third study which we reproduce is of the weasel which, 
“tempted by a vole already in the trap, found itself caught 
after eating its victim.’ The attitudes are well chosen and 
cleverly suggest the aliveness and slimness of this blocdthirsty 
little hunter, which will often force a way through incredibly 
small openings in search of its victim. In these days, when 
everybody is determined that the number of mice and rats 
shall be diminished, the weasel has claims to consideration which 
used to be denied to him. 

Finally, we reproduce some sketches of the common wood 
mouse, a beautiful little creature which is fastidiously clean in 
its habits and makes a delightful and amusing pet. 

As has already been suggested, pride of place is given in 
the volume to sketches of the golden eagle, and naturalists 
will perhaps be most keenly interested in one of the talons. 
The sketches were taken direct from nature, and ‘‘ show how the 
claws interlock when the bird seizes his victim, making it next 
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CATTLE. 


to impossible for any unfortunate hare or other quarry to effect 
its escape when once securely grasped.” 

Birds of prey are very well represented in the book and, 
needless to say, are limned spiritedly and with first-hand 
knowledge of their natural pose. They include eagles, falcons, 
the merlin, the goshawk, kestrel, barn owl, snowy owl and the 
eagle owl. But the beautiful small birds have captivated the 
artist just as much. Every lover and observer of birds will 
be delighted with the exquisite little sketches on Plate 21, 
especially those of the brambling and linnet. Of birds extinct 
as resident species in Great Britain the best is the great bustard. 
These are colour sketches taken in confinement and show some 
of the extraordinary attitudes assumed by the male bird when 
courting. Ofthe sea birds, the most engaging are those of the tern, 
shown on Plate 48. They were made on the shores of the Moray 
Firth in August with the aid of a field glass. Mr. Thorburn’s 
brief description is well worth quoting: ‘‘ Whether flying, 
basking on the beach, or poising their slender bodies with uplifted 
wings on the top of a stake, they are the most graceful of birds, 
and can be recognised from any gull when on the wing by a 
curious bounding action in their flight.”’ 

Finally, a word should be said about the landscape pictures 
and the flowers. The former are meant to show the natural 
surroundings. For example, the sketch of a Highland deer 
forest was drawn to illustrate the country in which the golden 
eagle takes its toll of the grouse and ptarmigan. The two pictures 
of snow-covered firs and pines were meant as a background 
for pheasants in winter. Of the pictures of wild flowers we can 
only say that we wish there had been more. They are few in 
number but exquisite in execution. 


“TIT BELIEVE IN ENGLAND” 


I believe in England— 


I believe 


In that rough race amid the Northern Seas, 


So gloriously turbulent yet staid 


At heart as any maid. 


Masterful men, grim women, stubborn babes, 
They strove among themselves like warring waves, 
Till the drum tapped. 

Then all like one 

Fell into line their faces to the East, 

And made of their lean bodies one flint wall, 
That stemmed the deluge of barbarians 

Who sought to swamp the world. 


For years they stood, 

Masterful men, grim women, stubborn babes, 
Linked hand in hand, one undulating line, 

That surged to the reiterated shock 

But never broke. 

Cracking their Cockney jokes they stood and died 
By hundred-thousands, faces to the storm, 

And went on dying till the flood was stayed. 


Then they turned home, a twinkle in their eyes, 
Masterful men, grim women, stubborn babes, 
Insurgent as the Seas that they had purged, 
Established as the Earth that they had saved, 
And fell upon each other with a roar. 


O Race of Emperors, the Lords of Death 

And Conquerors of Satan in his pride 

The white-maned riot of your sea-wolf ways 
Tumultuous as the Atlantic on your shores 
Gladdens my soul. 

I watch you with uplifted heart to-day, 

Even as I watched you through the years of War ; 
And as I watch I worship and I fling 

My challenge down the listening aisles of Time. 

I believe in England— 


That’s my creed. ALFRED OLLIVANT. 
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THE ESTATE MARKET 


IMPORTANT IMPENDING 


T is not often that a busier sale room is seen in London, 
even at Hanover Square, than on the occasion of the 
offering of the famous Shakespeare Hotel, Stratford-on- 
Avon, by Messrs. Knight, Frank and Rutley. Mr. Knight 
conducted the sale, and the competition was very keen 

throughout, his hammer finally falling at £54,500, in addition 
to which the buyers will have to pay approximately /8,000 
for certain contents of the house. Messrs. W. Barnard and 
Son acted in conjunction with Messrs. Knight, Frank and Rutley 
in the transaction. The hotel is of fourteenth century date, 
and is a very popular resort of visitors to Stratford-on-Avon. 
Another noted medieval hotel, the Mermaid Inn, at Rye, which 
also enjoys the patronage of the best class of visitors, remains 
in the market for private treaty through Messrs. Hamptcn 
and Sons. 

Mr. B. V. Leigh Smith has instructed Messrs. Knight, 
Frank and Rutley to sell by auction at an early date the 
Glottenham estate, Robertsbridge, extending to about goo acres, 
comprising Glottenham House, Glottenham Farm and the site 
of the historical castle of Glottenham, and other agricultural 
holdings. 


SCOTTISH ESTATES. 


Colonel Sir Alexander Sprot of Garnkirk has instructed 
Messrs. Knight, Frank and Rutley to offer for sale by auction, 
early in spring, the residential and agricultural estate of 
Garnkirk, six miles from Glasgow. The estate extends to about 
1,880 acres, and includes Garnkirk House, Mount Herriet House, 
twelve good arable and dairy farms, feuing and _ building 
land. 

Major John Baird, C.M.G., D.S.O., M.P., has decided to 
sell portions of the Urie and Rickarton estate, Kincardineshire, 
and has instructed Messrs. Knight, Frank and Rutley to offer 
the property by auction next season. Included in the sale will 
be Rickarton House and policies, six farms, including New 
Mains, Redcloak and Arduthie, also feuing land adjacent to 
Stonehaven, and the Glenurie Distillery, Stenehaven. 

Mr. Archibald S. Briggs, of the North British Chemical 
Company, has purchased Kelly Castle, near Arbroath, from 
Lord Dalhousie. Kelly Castle, dating from the middle of the 
fifteenth century, is commonly regarded as the ‘“‘ St. Ruth’s”’ 
of Sir Walter Scott’s novel, ‘‘ The Antiquary.”’ It came into the 
possession of Sir William Irvine in 1614, and, in 1680, was sold 
to Lord Panmure. It is an excellent example of the Scots 
baronial style. Another fairly well known estate, Deargthulich 
or Derculich, Strathtay, about 1,200 acres, has also changed 
hands through Messrs. J. Watson Lyall and Co., Limited. On 
the estate is what is reputed to be the grave of one of the warriors 
commemorated by Ossian as “ Deargo of the Ships ’’—‘‘ King 
of the blue spears.” Human remains feund there now rest in 
a carefully preserved enclosure. 


HOLME LACY AND ARDENRUN PLACE. 


There is no need to say anything more of Holme Lacy this 
week beyond the fact that it was submitted to auction, on 
Tucsday, by Messrs. Trollope and withdrawn, the highest bid 
being only £150,000. 

Ardenrun Place, a beautiful seat at Blindley Heath, Surrey, 
came under the hammer on the same occasion. The house is an 
example of the work of Mr. Ernest Newton, R.A., a noteworthy 
point being a grand staircase, in unpolished Italian walnut, with 
panels, pierced and carved. There are 150 acres attached to the 
house. his property also awaits a private offer. 


REALISATION OF COUNTRY PROPERTY. 


Lord Barnard’s tenants have bought very largely in the 
recent private and public sales of his outlying properties in 
Shropshire, Messrs. Barber and Son’s total amounting to £130,000. 
Colonel Howell has privately purchased the well known Norton 
Beauchamp estate, in the neighbourhood of Weston-super-Mare, 
which was recently bought in by Messrs. J. H. Palmer and Son. 
Portions of the Barrett estates, near Taunton, have changed 
hands through Messrs. C. R. Morris, Sons and Peard, for about 
£37,000, much of it being in respect of tenants’ purchases. 

A New Forest property, The White Copse, Burley, and one 
near Wantage, The White House at Chaddleworth, have changed 
hands through Messrs. Edwin Fear and Walker. 

Lieutenant-Colonel Sir W. H. P. Carington’s Burfield Ledge 
estate, 22 acres, at Old Windsor, was withdrawn at Messrs. 
Hampton and Sons’ auction at £11,000, and The Bungalow, 
Porlock, a delightful little property of 33 acres, at £2,750. The 
sale of the Wimbledon Park freehold, Oaklawn, and 24 acres, 
1S postponed. Private sales by Messrs. Hampton and Sons 
Include Burnt Oak, Wa'dron, a mcdern house and 11 acres, and 
The Priory at Adstock. Jointly with Messrs. Geo. Nichols, 
Young, Hunt and Company, at Bristol, next Thursday (December 
11th), they will sell Cotebank and Resebank, freehold residential 
Properties, with a good acreage, at Westbury-on-Trym. Messrs, 


SALES 


Hampton and Sons’ Cosgrove Hall auction, at Stony Stratford, 
resulted in a total of nearly £22,000, the house and 369 acres 
remaining for private negotiation. 

Messrs. James Styles and Whitlock announce various sales, 
among them that of the hunting box, Murcott House, Long 
Buckby, which was withdrawn at auction in the summer, .and 
Spiers Farm, 83 acres, at Grandborough, near Rugby. 

Tower Court, Ascot, 60 acres, with exceptionally pretty 
grounds, containing a miniature lake, has been disposed of by 
Messrs. Waring and Gillow (Limited). Wightwick Hall, Staffs, 
has changed hands through Messrs. Giddy and Giddy at £15,000. 
The finely situated corner freehold overlooking St. James’s 
Park, No. 25, Queen’s Anne’s Gate, has been privately sold by 
Messrs. Trollope. Brook House and 200 acres, three miles from 
Weymouth, at £9,000, is one of Messrs. Henry Duke and Son’s 
sa’es, totalling close upon £30,000 in the last few days. 


LONDON GROUND LANDLORD’S SALES. 


Lord Portman’s sale of six or seven acres in St. Marylebone 
has at length been carried out by Messrs. Geo. Head and Co., 
the total under the hammer being, roundly, £100,000, and 
a good many private sales effected. Lord Portman’s gift of 
a couple of acres to the borough for housing involved some 
re-arrangements for the auction, but the sale has been brought 
to a satisfactory conclusion. Other London ground landlords 
who have sold on a large scale during the year are Lord Camden 
and Lord Berkeley, the sale of properties on the Southampton 
estate, in the vicinity of Euston Station, being another of the 
same class of realisation. 

The reference to Lansdowne House in Country LIFE a 
week ago will remind readers that this year’s sales of famous 
Town houses include Devonshire House and Chesterficld House, 
that the Duke of Rutland is selling his house in Arlington Street, 
that Lord Mansfield seeks a buyer for Ken Wood, Hampstead, 
and that other notable London houses in the market include 
that of Sir Edgar Speyer. The last named, of which a full-page 
illustration has appeared in the supplement to CountTRY LIFE, 
has a stately elevation in the Florentine style, in stone, and is 
internally of great magnificence. The architects were Detmar 
Blow and Ferdinand Billerey. The site is leased for a long term, 
direct from the Duke of Westminster, and is one of the finest 
in Grosvenor Street. Messrs. John D. Wood and Co. are the 
agents in this matter. 


THE WEYMOUTH SALE. 


Lord Wilton has quickly made up his mind about the 
Weymouth portion of his inheritance, and his mind is made up 
to sell it. There is a mistaken impression in many quaricis 
that the late Lord Wilton inherited the estate. He did rot, 
but bought it, at the full current market value, from Sir 
Frederick Johnstone, who represented Weymouth in Parliamcnt 
for a long while, and marricd Laura, Countess of Wilton, ihe 
present Earl’s grandmother. Weymouth is a port with a Jorg 
record, running back authentically to the days of William 1, 
whose Domesday Book contains references to the place urdcr 
the name of ‘‘ Wai”’ or ‘‘ Waia,”’ and to the neighbouring, ard 
now united, place, Melcombe-Regis, as part of Radipole, an 
adjunct of Cerne Abbey. 

The history of the townships of Waymouth, as it was crigi- 
nally called, and Melcombe-Regis is very interesting, and the 
two places seem to have been very freely passed from one owner- 
ship to another, chiefly royal. Happily for the town that 
is the combined Weymouth and Melcombe-Regis, Ralph Allen 
of Bath interested those who went to that place to take’ the 
waters in the excellence of the sea-bathing at Weymouth. The 
Duke of Gloucester and George III came, saw and conquered, 
or, rather, were conquered by the attractions of the place, and 
its fashionable future was assured. From that time it has never 
receded in popularity, and it is especially liked by holiday makers 
from the Midlands. <A good train service by the Great Western 
and Londen and South Western Railways, and the fact that it 
is one of the railway ports for the Channel Islands traffic, has 
given it a large measure of prosperity, and the advantages it 
enjoys from its nearness to the naval base at Portland are also 
important. 

Many hundreds of houses, including much of the sea frent, 
at least a hundred of the best shops, a score of hotels and cther 
licensed premiscs, sites of all sizes, and innumerable cther prc perty, 
are comprised in the fcrthcoming sale. Messrs. Weatherall 
and Green (Chancery Lane) are to offer the whole, as a single Ict, 
in the spring. The sale is cne of the new crder of things, similar 
dealings with entire towns, cr practically entire towns, cf late, 
being the sale of Huddersfield, Shaftesbury and Brigg, the latter 
shortly to be resold by Messrs. Norbury-Smith and Ccmpany. 

Budd Dedingten, the whimsical Georgian favourite, tcok 
his title of Lord Melcombe from Melcombe-Regis, and in the 
Wessex of Thomas Hardy, Weymouth appears as ‘“‘ Budmouth- 
Regis.” 
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CORRESPONDENCE 


RUPERT BROOKE’S GRAVE AT SCYROS. 
[To THE EpiTorR oF ‘‘ CounTRY LIFE.’’] 
S1r,—A friend of mine in the R.A.F., on returning from Greece awhile back, 
gave me the enclosed photograph of Rupert Brooke’s grave which he had 
obtained while there. I think it would be of interest to many of your readers. 
Pcrhaps you would also find room for a short quotation from Rup<rt Brooke’s 
Memoir (pages 155-7) which briefly describes the simple burial and grave of 
him whose brilliant career was so short and whose untimely end we all deplore. 
The quotation will add interest to the photograph for those who have not read 
the Memoir. ‘* Here (Scyros) then, in the island where Theseus was buried 
and whence the young Achilles and the young Pyrrhus were called to Troy, 
Rupert Brooke died and was buried on Friday, the 23rd of April, the day of 
Shakespeare and of St. George. We buricd him the same evening in an olive 
grove, where he had sat with us on Tuesday 





one of the lovelicst places on 
this earth, with grey green olives round him, one weeping above his head ; 
the ground covered with flowering sage, bluish grey, and smelling more 
delicious than any flower I know. The path up to it from the sea is narrow 
and difficult, and very stony ; it runs by the bed of a dried-up torrent. We 
had to post men with lamps every twenty yards to guide the bearers. He 
was carried up from the boat by his A Company petty offic:rs, led by his 
piatoon-sergeant, Saunders; and it was with enormous difficulty that they 
got the coffin up the narrow way. The journey of a mile took two hours. 
It was not till 11 that I saw them coming (I had gone up to choose the place, 
and with Freyberg and Charles Lister I turned the sods of his grave ; 
some of his platoon to dig). First 
came one of his men carrying a great 
white wooden cross with his name 
painted on it in black; then the 
firing party commanded by Patrick ; 
and then the coffia, followed by our 
officers, and General Paris and one 
or two others of the Brigade. Think 
of it all, under a clouded moon, with 
the three mountains around and 
behind us, and those divine scents 
everywhere, 


we had 


We lined his grave with 
all the flowers we could find, and 
Quilter set a wreath of olive on the 
coffia. The funeral service was very 
simply said by the Chaplain, and 
after the Last Post the little lamp-lit 
procession went once again down the 
natrow path to the sea. Freyberg, 
Oc, I, Charles and Cleg (Kelly) 
stayed behind and covered the grave 
with great pieces of white marble 
which were lying everywhere about. 
Of the cross at the head you know ; 
it was the large one that headed the 
procession. Oa the back of it our 
Greek interpreter wrote in pencil : 

evOdde Keirat 

6 dovA0s Tév Oeor 

avOurodo0xayods TOV 

’"AyyXikov vavuTiKkov 

aroBavav timrép THs 

ame evepwmrews Tis 

Kov: rovAews ad 

tov Tovpxov. 
At his feet was a small wooden cross 
sent by his platoon. We could not 
see the grave again as we sailed from 
Scyros next morning at 6.” Denis 
Browne, who wrote the above, again 
writes, on June 2nd, two days before 
his owa death: ‘Coming from 
Alexandria ycsterday, we passed 
Rupett’s Island at sunset. The sea 
and sky in the East were grey and misty; but it stood out in the West, 
black and immense, with a crimson glowing halo round it. Every colour had 
come into the sea and sky to do him honour ;_ and it seemed that the island 
must ever be shining with his glory that we buried there.”—D. L. LEE- 
ELLIOTT. 


FOR 


TAPESTRY OF THE “SEVEN DEADLY SINS” AT BEAUDESERT. 
[To THE Epiror or “ Country Lir£.’’] 
S1r,-—It is interesting to note that the piece of tapestry of the ‘‘ Seven Deadly 
Sins,’’ which figures in the plate on page 690 of this week’s issue of COUNTRY 
Lire, in illustration of your valuable ar.icle on Beaudesert, now hangs once 
more in the Great Watching Chamber of Hampton Court. I say ‘“‘ once 
more,’ because, as has been well known since the purchase of the piece by 
Lord Anglesey in 1910, it belongs to the set of picces of this subject bought 
by Cardinal Wolsey in 1521 for the decoration of his great palace by the 
Thames. Owing to the inevitable distortion of the perspective by the 
photographic lens, full justice could not be done in the plate to the great 
curiosity and beauty of the design of this piec2. But I find among my extracts 
and cuttings on this topic an excllent plate of it, with a narrative of its 
history, which appeared in Country LiFe in October, 1910. Since that 
date the vicissitudes of the whole series of the ‘‘ Seven Deadly Sins”’ have 
beea exhaustively traced by one of our most thorough archivists, Mr. D. T. B. 
Wood of the British Museum, and set out in full detail, profusely illustrated, 





EVER 


in Vol. XX of the Burlington Magazine (1911-12). Valued by the Parlia- 
mentary Commissioners for the sale of ‘“‘ the late Charles Stuart’s goods” 
at a very high price for those times, the set was not sold, and seems to have 
remained for a very long period in the Tower of London. When and by what 
indifferenc>, neglect or roguery the piece in question came to leave the 
Royal Collection and passed into private hands, to be bought for a few 
shillings at a sale in 1848, has not been ascertained, and probably never will 
be. Suffice it for us to congratulate ourselvcs that it is now in its original 
home, hanging by its companion pieces once more and forming with them 
one of the most superb examples of the finest period of tapestry design and 
workmanship to be seen anywhere in the world. If rumour speaks true, 
Lord Anglesey, by parting with it now for the price he gave for it nine ycars 
ago—namely, £6,600—has acted very generously towards the State, and the 
State, assisted by contributions from the National Arts Collection Fund and 
certain private benefactors, has made a most fortunate purchase of a great 
work of art at a price far below what would now be its market value among 
connoisseurs.—ERNEST Law. 


WOODLAND WASTE. 
[To THE Epitor oF ‘“ Country LiFE,’’] 
Sir,—‘ J. J. C.,” in saying that this serves no useful purpose, is wrong. 
It is renewed life to the wood, nourishes it and should not be removed. (Dead 
trees and useful wood to burn are another matter.) I never allow the small 
sprays to be burnt or removicd.—W. R. 
WALMER CASTLE. 
[To THE Ep1Tor oF ‘‘ Country LIFE.”’] 
S1r,—In my articles on Walmer Castle 
I unfortunately failed to mention that 
it was Lord Brassey, when he was 
Lord Warden, who, in ror1, restored 
the castle to its proper use as an 
official residence. He took a keen 
interest in the plac2 and spent con- 
siderable sums on Coing it up and 
making it iato a comfortable resi- 
dence. His scrvices in this respect 
ought not to have been forgotten.— 
MARTIN CONWAY. 
WOOD FIRES. 

[To THE Ep1Tor oF “ Country Lire.” } 
S1r,—I suppose that since coal first 
came into general use in England 
there has never been a time when 
wood fires were so general as they 
have been during the last three years, 
and yet the knowledge of how to 


treat them is singularly lacking. 
Many people fail to realise that 


though air is 
wood fire no draught 
beneath it, and the wood should lie 
on the bed of ash and therefore the 
bottom of the grate should be solid 
and not barred. The grate itself is, 
of course, of the first importance and 
for those who have made up thir 
minds for a long coal shortage or who 
have grown to love the smell cnd 
can shut their eyes to the dirt made 
by a wood fire, it is well worth while 
to have the existing gratcs taken out 
and the fireplaces only lincd with dull 
tiles, using nothing but a few fire 
bricks and a pair of old dogs oF 
some made by the local smith to hold 
the log in place. If this is done, the 
floor of the fireplace should first be covered with wood ash from an outside 
bonfire ; if this is not possible some fine coal ash will answer the purpose. 
Two large logs should then be placed at each side, just inside the dogs and the 
fire laid between them. If it is impossible to remove the grate and the one 
which has to be used is at all modern or low, it should have fire bricks (which 
can be bought in several shapes at most oil shops) laid at the bottom and 
wood ash placed on top of them till the grate is almost full; then in front, 
to support the logs, there should stand a miniature three-barred gate, standing 
on short bars like the tiny lead gates used in a child’s horse-race game as jumps. 
This can also be made at the local blacksmiths’ and should be the exac. size 
of the grate. It will prevent the fire falling forward. In replenishing a wood 
fire, the big, cold log should always be put outside and the burnt patt of the 
old ones pressed towards the centre. If the fire is to be left, one should ae 
that all the big wood is touching the hot wood ash. When a hot, bright fire 
is wanted, roll back the big log a little from the middle and put on small 
light stuff—bark, fir-cones or thin logs, and blow the fire gently from a distance. 
The wood ash must, of course, be allowed to accumulate and none taken away 
until the heap becomes too big for the grate. The deeper the wood ash the 
greater the heat it is possible to obtain. The chief mistakes that are made by 
those unaccustomed to deal with wood are: poking the fire, using the bellows 
so close that the ash is blown over the glowing part of the wood and not seeing 
before they begin to blow that the red hot wood has a fresh piece touching It 
to catch the flame.—ETHEL CASE. 
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SOME OLD HUNTING PICTURES. 
[To THE Ep1ToR oF “ Country Lire.”’] 
Sir,—I was staying this summer at 
Southwold in Suffolk, and there, in the 
house of Major E. R. Cooper, I came 
across some sepia Crawings of hunting 
scenes by an artist whose work, although 
I am familiar with most of the sporting 
pictures of the eighteenth and early 
nineteenth centuries, was hitherto quite 
unknown to me. This artist was Edwin 
Cooper, a relation of the gentleman in 
whose house I found these pictures. 
His work secms to me so excellent that 
I believe many readcrs of CouNTRY 
LiFE may care to see the three cxamples 
reproduccd herewith. In my opinion 
they are cqual, if not superior, to the 
work of H. Alken, Reinagle, Ben Marshall 
and othcr sporting artists of the same 
period. They are, in fact, extremely 
beautiful works, instinct with life and 
character, and bringing instantly to the 
mind the sportsmen and their costumcs, 
horses and hounds of the first quarter 
of the last century. All the drawings 
of horses are first rate, ard the picture 
of the huntsman in his long-skirted coat 
blowing his horn for the rcst of his 
pack as he comcs out of covert is, in 
my judgment, as fine an example of 
a hunting piece as a man may wish to 
see. The horse is splendid. I wish we 
could see plenty more of this perfect 
type of hunter at the present day. 
The beautiful head is strongly reminis- 
cent of the Arab, a type from which 
we have manifestly got much further 
away in the space of a hundred years. 
We have improved, of course, in many 
ways from the original Arab and Barb 
horse since the days of the Darley and 
Godolphin Arabs ; but in breeding away 
from the faults of the Arab—bad 
shoulders, lack of speed and so forth— 
we have without doubt lost much of 

the beauty of the original race. The 
artist in question, Edwin Cooper, was 

born at Bury St. Edmunds in 1788. 

He was a son of Daniel Cooper, drawing 
master at a school of art there. He 

afterwards livcd at Beccles and gaincd 
considerable local fame as an animal 
painter in East Anglia, whcre in many 
houses, especially in Suffolk, his portraits 
of the favourite horscs, hounds and 
dogs of departed anccstors are still 
treasured. At Henham_ Hall, near 
Southwold, the Earl of Siradbroke has 
a fine serics of paintings of racehorses 
by this artist, which form the centres 
of panels round the dining-room. 
Tradition relates that Edwin Cooper in 

his later years seldom got seriously to 
work on a picture until he had mastered 

the contents of a bottle of port. The 

best of his work was done betwecn 

1820 and 1830, the days of three and 
even occasional four bottle men. He 
seems to me to approach very closely 
Ben Marshall, whose magnificent picture 
—the print is extraordinarily rarc— 
“Tom Oldaker on ‘Pickle,’ is, in my 
judgment, one of the very fincst 
hunting pieces in existence. Edwin 
Cooper died at Beccles in 1833. I 
believe he was not related to Abraham 
Cooper, also a first-rate sporting artist, 
whose work was familiar to readers 
of the old Sporting Magazine in the 
first half of the last century. I am 
much indebted to Major Cooper for 
permission to reproducez thcse Crawings. 
—H. A. Brypen. 


CHRISTMAS CONCERTS FOR THE 
WOUNDED. 
[To tHE Epiror or “ CountRY LIFE.’’] 
Sir—A Committee for Music in 
War-time was formed in I9I4, 
and during the five years of the 
war it arranged some three thousand 
concerts for the wounded, with the 
Most excellent results. Apart from 
the pleasure it affords, the value of 
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THREE HUNTING PICTURES BY EDWIN COOPER. 








music has been proved such that many of our most eminent doctors 
have written to me to say they have come to look upon it as part 
of the medical cure. Some men have recovered memory, some have ceased 
from an habitual trembling, some have suddenly awakened from a mental 
stupor, and some who were temporarily dumb have recovered their speech 
by trying to sing the words instead of saying them. The excitement of the 
great adventure is over, and many people do not realise that there are thou- 
sands of wounded still lying in hospitals all over England—men who have to 
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spend long, weary months in pain with very little to relieve the monotony 
oftheirdays. Appeals for Christmas concerts are pouring in from the hospitals, 
but the supporters have fallen away—people have forgotten-—and the men 
can have no concerts if contributions are not forthcoming. The musicians 
and entertainers are all professionals who, willing as they are to help in every 
way, cannot afford to do so voluntarily. I shall be most grateful if your 
readers will help by sending me donations.—ANNETTE HULLAH, Music in 
War-time, Royal Albert Hall, S.W.7. 


TABLES —V1 


By PeErRcy 


GREAT variety of small tables were made throughout 
the eighteenth century, as a desire for elegance 
and superfluity had commenced in furnishing, 
and the “Quality” being no longer content 
with a simple table sufficient for every purpose, 

individual card, tea, book and work tables were invented 
for their several uses. Of these, by far the greater number 
were card-tables, for card-playing at this time was something 
more than an amusement and filled an important portion 
of both men’s and women’s lives; a man of fashion at that 
period frequently passing half his day at cards and the 
remainder in drinking. 

A slight and unsuccessful attempt to check the spirit 
of card-playing occurred at the end of Anne’s reign, when 
a duty of 6d. was imposed on each pack of cars and 
5s. on each pair of dice, packs of cards at this time custing 
half a crown a dozen, those for ombre and basset rather more. 
The Queen did not encourage card-playing in her presence. 
Lady Cowper says in her diary: “‘ We all went to Court 
twice, in the evening not knowing any order to the contrary, 
I called for a table and cards and played at ombre, I since 
begged my Mistress’ Pardon and told her that it was through 
ignorance I had been guilty, she told me she readily believed 
me and that tables and chairs were taken out of the drawing- 
room because People used to sit down before her, but that 
Anybody might play in the outward room that would.” 
To such an extent was this passion carried in the next reigns 
that reading and intelligent conversation were much neglected, 
and George II and Queen Caroline headed regular gambling 
evening entertainments at Court. The Royal losses were 
limited to a few hundreds of pounds, but on Twelfth Night 
there were no restrictions on stakes and many thousands 
were lost and won. The spirit of gambling infected all 


classes and localities, and ladies spending the afternoon in 
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Fic. A.—PIcQuET TABLE, walnut, on tripod feet, inlaid with 

marqueterie of holly and walnut. The folding top is similarly 

treated. Circa 1690. Property of Sir George Donaldson. 
Height, 2ft. 4ins. 


MACQUOID. 


such villages as Kew, Highgate and Canonbury were fre- 
quently attacked by highwaymen on their return journey, 
with a view of securing their winnings. The infection spread 
to quict country districts. Lady Mary Coke speaks of sitting 
over quadrille till she did not know one card from another; 
and Walpole writes rather later that “‘ Methodism is more 
fashionable than anything, but Bragg.”’ Low tables indicated 
those where the stakes were low. Lady Mary Coke writes 
in a letter dated July, 1770: “‘ In the evening I went to Mrs. 
Harris. She had two parties at Lu. The Low table at this 
time of the year brings out odds and ends that nobody thinks 
of inviting when better are to be had.” 

George III and his Queen did attempt to stop the abuses 
of gambling, but were unable to do so ; they forbade gambling 
in the Royal Palaces, but the mania went on, and in 1786 
Walpole wrote: ‘‘ Even the loss of £100,000 at cards is not 
rare enough to be surprising.” 

It is, therefore, small wonder that thousands of card- 
tables were made during the eighteenth century. Fig. A 
is an early specimen of a picquet table, where the outside 
folding top, the frame, stem and scrolled legs are covered 
with well designed inlay rather more arabesqued than the 
usual seaweed type ; the support is hexagonal, resting upon 
a tripod of legs very indicative of the end of the seventeenth 
century ; the inside covering of the top when opened is now 
of velvet, but was probably originally of needlework. 
Attention has already been drawn, in Part V, to the 
influence André Charles Boulle exercised upon some of 
our furniture, and the comparison of this example and 
Fig. B is on this point very convincing; the latter is 
French, and undoubtedly from the workshops of Boulle. 
The inlay is in brass on a tortoiseshell ground, and alto 
gether more scholarly in design than the English example. 
Three distinct innovations, in addition to the new and 





Fic. B.—PicQuET TABLE, veneered with tortoiseshell, inlaid 


with brass, French school of André Charles Boulle. Top inlaid 
with squirrels and arabesques. Circa 1685 Property of Lord 
Brownlow. Height, 243ins.; Top, closed, 16ins. by 13}1Ms. 
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universal fashion of cabriole legs, occurred in the construction 
of folding card-tables made from 1712 and onwards. Up 
to then, the flap had been supported by a swing leg occupying 
the fourth side of the frame, so that the table, when opened, 
looked somewhat incomplete ; a folding frame with hinges 
was therefore introduced, to ensure greater stability and 
enhanced symmetry, cylindrical corners were added to the 
top to hold the silver or brass candlesticks, and wooden 
dishings for the money or counters were sunk in the needle- 
work. Needlework was a most popular form of covering 
for these tables; the stitch employed was generally fine, 
a very favourite design being a portion of a pack of cards, 
though landscapes with figures were also very numerous. 
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in mahogany. This specimen is an early example of the 
folding frame. The well known mahogany card-table from 
Penshurst (Fig. £) is a progressive step forward in the direction 
of Chippendale. The top of fine petit-point is dished 
for counters and candlesticks, the circles for the latter being 
bordered with a lunette of carved acanthus not visible in 
the illustration. The subject of the needlework is illus- 
trated in the “ History of English Furniture,” Vol. III, 
page 87. The legs are elaborate, and are probably 
the most graceful and original combination of _ the 
hock and lion-headed cabriole in existence; the realistic 
masks in strong projection; the long acanthus pendants 
and isolated featherings exactly correspond in every detail 


Fic. C.—Carp TABLE, walnut, with dishes for counters, candle slides and needlework top. Circa 1714. 


Property of Sir George Donaldson. 


Fig. c is a beautiful combination of elegance of design, fine 
wood, and gaily coloured needlework representing a pastoral 
scene outside a town ; this is set in an undulating border of 
bleached burr walnut, the counter dishings, candle slides and 
frame being veneered with the same wocd. The legs, headed 
by plain shells, show the straight simplicity of the end_of 
Anne’s reign. The dishings do not occur in Fig. D, a fine 
specimen from Raby Castle, where the original needlework 
top is composed of arabesques in a conventional design. 
The graceful legs, with their feathering, are headed by an 
elongated shell and husked pendant, a feature of walnut 
carving that immediately preceded the more florid motives 


Height, 2ft. 4ins. ; width, 2ft. 8ins. 


with the remarkable set of chairs and settees illustrated in 
Country Lire, June roth, 1911, and the week following ; 
the wide acanthus brackets starting from the same 
six-petalled flower are identical in both instances. These 
peculiar characteristics belong to the maker, Giles Grendet 
or Grendey of Clerkenwell, whose shop label was discovered 
under a similar set of chairs. It is only by these careful 
comparisons that the identity of pre-Chippendale makers 
can be arrived at. 

About the same date, but interesting from its unusual 
size and provincial or perhaps Irish origin, is the walnut 
Basset or ‘“‘ Lu” table (Fig. F). The front and top, slightly 
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Fic. D.—Carp TABLE, walnut, with 


needlework top and"'circular dishings for ‘candlesticks. 


Circa 1715. Property of Lord Barnard. 


serpentined, are inlaid with the already well established 
lines of crossbanding; but the delicate nulling round the 
frame shows an incoming influence of Chippendale. The 
flat and archaic treatment of the masks, with their dotted 


muzzles, presents much in common with the Irish treatment 
of this motive, and though less skilful than Grendet’s work, 
perhaps possesses more decorative charm. A straight tendon 
backing each leg takes the place of the more usual hocking 





Fic. E.—Carp TABLE, mahogany, with needlework top and fine cabriole feathered legs, headed by 


lion masks. Circa 1728. 


Property of Lord De Lisle and Dudley. 


Height, 2ft. 3hins. by 2ft. bins. 
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Fic. F.—Watnut Carp TABLE, for basset or “ Lu,” inlaid with lines of cross banding, legs headed 
with archaic lion masks. Circa 1726. , Property of Mr. Percival Griffiths. Height, 2ft. 4ins. ; top 
square, 3ft. I}ins. 


and feathering found with this style; the walnut wood is carving gilt; this addition of gilding is comparatively rare 
light in colour and the frame folds. and only found upon the best work. Very fine examples of 

Although not a card-table, Fig. G is an unusually — this composite effect exist at Longford Castle and Houghton, 
handsome specimen of a small mahogany table with the vide “ History of English Furniture,” Vol. III, pages 71-78. , 
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Fic. G.—MAnHOGANY TABLE, with the carving gilt on straight cabriole iegs fluted and finishing in 
lion’s feet. Property of Sir George Donaldson. Date 1730-35. 
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A LESSER KITE HOUSE, 
COUNTRY HOUSE MONKS HORTON, 


TA CENTURY. KENT. 
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N the Kentish parish of Monks Horton stands Kite 
House, a little secluded dwelling that has known only 
three alterations during its life of five hundred odd 
years. What its earliest history was is most likely 
hidden in the archives of Horton Priory, which lies a 

short mile over the fields behind it, for antiquaries say that 
Kite was an outlying manor or guest house of that Cluniac 
monastery. The house as we see it to-day is, however, a 
typical small manor-house of the fourteenth century, with 
Tudor alterations. These Tudor alterations were the first 
that Kite knew. The original great hall was then divided into 
two chambers by the erection of a floor some 6ft. 6ins. above 
the interior ground level. A chimney was built at one end 
of the hall, and a large and beautifully proportioned dormer 
window was inserted in the roof in order to light the then 
newly formed upper chamber. 

The chimney is notable for its fine beam above the open 
hearth in the hall. This beam is one giant log of oak in the 
form of a flattened arch carved with a conventional Tudor 
design, and it has a span of 13ft. The date 1578 is cut into it, 
and on the sill of the dormer 1574 is carved, so it would 
appear that the Tudor alterations extended over several 
years. The window which lights the existing hall—the lower 
of the two chambers into which the Tudor floor divided the 
original great hall—is possibly of a somewhat earlier date. 
It is a transomed window, divided by carved wooden mullions 
into eight lights below and twelve above. 

But, despite these important alterations, the design of 
the original fourteenth century house is very clearly to 
be seen. The upright timbers crowned with a crenellated 
cornice, and the original walls of the great hall still 
remain. In the upper chamber the fine old king-post 
roof is exposed; the tie-beam being a massive timber as 
sound to-day as in the year of its erection. Copyright. THE FRONT ENTRANCE. “Ou” 
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According to an entry in the parish records, the Tudor 
alteration was the work of one Kingsmill who appears to 
have been living in the house in 1557. This family apparently 
occupied Kite for over a century, for in the lower transomed 
window there is a quarry of painted glass bearing the rebus 
of a windmill and beneath it ‘‘ (K) yngs,” and the date 1667. 

The next change that was made in the old house occurred 
about forty years after that date. This was of much smaller 
extent than that of the Kingsmill time. One John Nethersole, 
who, or a member of whose family, subsequently bought the 
adjoining manor of Heminge, came to Kite in the opening years 
of the eighteenth century. His initials above the date 1707 
are on the north side of the house, let in a chimney, probably 
erected at that time to accommodate new fireplaces built 
into the upper and lower rooms at that end, formerly the 
solar, and perhaps the store room beneath it, of the original 
house. To give more convenient access to the upper rooms 
a charming little staircase with twisted balusters was built at 
this time, and, what is perhaps most interesting, on the wall 
at the top of this staircase a picture of the house as it then 
appeared was painted. A comparison of this picture with the 
house as it is to-day is particularly fascinating. It will be 
seen that, with the exception of the replacement with brick 
of the half-timber work to the right of the doorway, no 
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WALL PAINTING OF THE HOUSE AS IT 
WAS CIRCA 1700. 
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structural alteration to the front of the building has been made. 
The stabling or farm buildings which are shown on the right 
of the house have disappeared, otherwise little is altered, 
and the formal design of the garden which is seen in the wall 
painting has been taken as a model by Mr. Heath Hosken, 
who now lives in Kite, for the lay-out of the existing garden. 
The Nethersoles continued to occupy the house for many 
years. The parish records refer to them in the latter part 
of the eighteenth century, but it would seem that early in 
the nineteenth century the old place fell upon evil days. 
Fortunately its topographical position was against rebuilding 
or enlargement, for in front of the garden are the infant Stour 
and a road, while behind is a rising meadow, too steep to 
be built upon without excavation. Thus Kite fell to 
humbler estate. For many years it was divided into two 
cottages, the hall being a common lumber room for both sets 
of tenants. At one time this hall was used as a local school- 
room. Antiquaries and artists knew the place as a pictur- 
esque and interesting example of Kentish domestic architec- 
ture. In Country LiFe for October oth, 1897, the house 
is illustrated and referred to as “the cottage with central 
long chamber” ; 
and the writer 
of the article 
expresses his 
opinion — that, 
restored, the 
house could be 
made livable, 
and says that 
the upper 
central long 
chamber would 
make an attrac- 
tive best bed- 
room. Such is 
the fact to-day. 
Shortly 
before the War 
the third and 
last alteration 
took place. The 
house was then 
thoroughly re- 
paired. The 
only big struc- 
tural alteration 
was the enclos- 
ing of part of 
the back of the 
house in a 
narrow gallery 
or passage-way 
to give access 
on the upper 
floor from one 
end of the build- 
ing to the other 
A bathroom 
was made over 
the entrance 
passage—a bathroom perhaps unique, inasmuch as its roof 
is of steep-pitched fourteenth century timbers; a water 
system served from a well was instituted, and the kitchen 
wing modernised. A fireplace was built into the upper central 
chamber, and to serve this a new chimney was erected. 





OLD DOORWAYS LEDAING TO BUTTERY 
AND SERVANTS’ QUARTERS. 
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THE FRONT AS IT IS TO-DAY. 











At the same time, portions of the 
surrounding meadow were enclosed for 
the purpose of extending the garden. 

Apart from its antiquarian and 
architectural interest, Kite is a fasci- 
nating small home. It looks over wood 
and meadowland, and is approached 
direct from the road over a narrow 
bridge, beneath which the very small 
Stour runs in a wide and flag-grown 
ditch, in which, despite its lack of size, 
trout have been caught. A bricked 
path leads thence through an _ old- 
fashioned semi-formal garden. Fruit 
trees dot a pleasant lawn, which is bor- 
dered on two sides by a magnificent 
and aged hazel and hawthorn hedge 
which, even after severe clipping and 
training, must rise in parts to a height 
of nine or ten feet. Behind this hedge 
is a croquet lawn, and at the back 
another smaller stretch of grass and 
flower beds, separated from the rising 
meadow beyond by a quick hedge. A 
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FIREPLACE IN HALL. “© COUNTRY LIFE,” 


small kitchen garden is laid out to the left of the house and 
extends some short distance behind it. 

Entering the front door, one steps into a passage running 
the narrow width of the old house to a porchway and door 
at the back. One is really in the original entry or “ screens” 
of the fourteenth century Kite. On the left are two old doors 
leading to the servants’ quarters ; on the right, where would 
have been a wooden screen, is now the back of the central 
chimney. Beyond that a door on the right opens into the 
hali, now used as a dining-room and sitting-room. The 
wall on the far side is the original timbered one of the old 
hall. A door in that leads to a smaller room, now used as 
a study, and to the little early eighteenth century staircase. 
On the upper floor are the big bedroom beneath the original 
roof and three other bedrooms. 

Five hundred and more years of storm and stress have 
tried the old dwelling, yet it has defied them ; recent air raids 
shook it and brought down some of its plaster; and ona 
summer afternoon last June guns in Dover saluting the signing 
of Peace made its leaded windows rattle. But Kite has seen 
much strife in its time. It was standing in very much its 
same form when that ancestor of modern strikes, the 
Peasants’ Rebellion, disturbed Kent; when the news of 
the victory of Agincourt drifted through the woods and 
ways ; when peace came after the Wars of the Roses ; and 
it is still good, in loving hands, to see a few more centuries 
through. CLIFFORD HOSKEN. 
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COTTAGE BUILDING WITHOUT BRICKS 
II..—PISE DE TERRE. i 


ISE DE TERRE, or rammed earth, is one*of the another course of bricks on top of it. Up to this point the con- 

oldest and at the same time one of the newest methods struction was quite ordinary, the only thing unusual being 

of building, having had the Romans as its exponent the width of the brick base, namely, 18ins. It is the pisé 

in antiquity and Mr. St. Loe Strachey ‘ 

in our own very recent years. The re- 
discovery of pisé is an accident of the war, 
since it was due to a search for a building 
material that, at small cost and with very 
little skilled labour, would meet existing con- 
ditions. How Mr. Strachey experimented with 
it on his estate at Newlands Corner, near Guild- 
ford, has already been told in these and other 
pages, and the whole matter is dealt with at 
length in Mr. Clough Williams-Ellis’s book on 
“Cottage Building in Cob, Pisé, Chalk, and 
Clay.” So it is not proposed now to traverse 
what will probably be familiar ground to most 
readers of COUNTRY LIFE. The present pur- 
pose is rather to show and to give some 
account of the first complete pisé house which 
has been erected in this country in modern 
times, and to point out the very great possibili- 
ties which pisé offers as a material for 
cottages in rural districts. FROM THE SOUTH. 

The building in question is a small-holder’s 
house embodying the standard accommodation 
stipulated by the Board of Agriculture. With 
its planning and internal equipment I am not 
for the time being particularly concerned, and 
the accompanying plan, which shows it to 
consist of a living-room, parlour, scullery, 
washhouse, etc., and three bedrooms, must be Sah vitaeneets 
left to speak for itself. It is the structure of SS LLL 
the house which is of special interest at the 
moment. This is no more and no less ‘han 
the earth of the field in which the house 
stands, next a little wood on the high ground 
to the east of Guildford. The earth there js 
of no exceptional nature—is not indeed the 
ideal for pis¢é construction. It is just a com- 
mon earth, fairly light in character, such as will 
be found up and down the country : and it has 
proved quite adequate. 

A start with the house was made to- 
wards the end of the summer, when a dis- 
charged R.A.M.C. sergeant and his son set to 
work under the direction of Mr. Williams-Ellis. 
For the wall foundations a trench 3ft. wide 
was dug around, and O6ins. of concrete were 
put in. Upon this, two courses of bricks were 
laid, followed by ‘a slate damp-course and 
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LOOKING ACROSS THE FORECOURT. 





SMALL-HOLDER’S COTTAGE, NEWLANDS CORNER, GUILDFORD, 
Clough Williams-Ellis. 
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above that claims particular atten- 
tion. The earth for this was dug 
from within and immediately around 
the house, and, with practically no 
barrowing, was filled in between the 
wooden shuttering that had been set 
in position to receive it. The earth 
was used just as it came to hand, 
in a dry condition, and nothing was 
done to it except the removal of any 
stones bigger than about the size of 
a walnut. Of the shuttering we shall 
speak in some detail a little later, 
as the working out of a simple and 
effective type is the main factor in 
the wide adoption which pisé deserves : 
meanwhile it has to be noted that 
the earth, as it was shovelled in, was 
consolidated by the man standing 
inside the shuttering and using a 
wooden rammer like that seen in 
the detail photographs reproduced 
below. A layer of about 4ins. 
was done at a time, and the wall 
was thus built up in a length of roft., 
a depth of 2ft., and a thickness of 
18ins., which are the internal dimen- 
sions of the shuttering. One section 
like this could be done by the sergeant and his son in 
less than a couple of hours, and even in the case of 
this experimental cottage, which necessarily involved delays 
that would not ordinarily occur, the whole of the pisé walling, 
7{t. high, was completed in less than a month by the two men 
engaged on the job. They were both new to the work. With 
a mobile power plant and four trained men, and given reason- 
ably fair conditions, Mr. Williams-Ellis estimates that the 
same amount of pisé walling could be done in three days. 
The bonding of one length of walling with the next is effected 
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RAMMING THE EARTH BETWEEN THE SHUTTERING. 
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by shaving down the ends to a slope 
of 45°, thus forming a splice. 

The evolving of a perfectly effec- 
tive type of shuttering has been a 
matter requiring considerable thought 
and trial in use. At the time of the 
publication of his book six weeks ago, 
Mr. Williams- Ellis had arrived at 
what he called ‘‘ Mark V,” but since 
then he has devised further simpli- 
fications and improvements, with the 
result that his last and even yet not 
probably final pattern, now being 
carefully tested, bids fair to be per- 
fectly satisfactory and fool-proof. A 
drawing of the Mark V is reproduced 
on page 761. From this it will 
be seen to consist of two sides 
made up of six planks battened 
together and having T-irons and 
hinged cross-braces for holding the 
shuttering firmly in position, a 
detachable angle frame being used 
for the corners. The angles of the 
wall, both inside and out, are rounded, 
this being a treatment demanded by 
the nature of the construction ; the 
sharp arrises of brick building are 
unsuited to pisé: but this has not resulted in unhappy 
architectural form; on the contrary, the walling has a 
modelled quality which is very pleasing. When the 
shuttering was removed it revealed a compact dry face, 
much like that of a hard tennis court. This face has been 
tarred to a height of 2ft. above ground level, serving at 
once as a protection against splashing in wet weather and 
as a decorative plinth, while all the rest of the walling has 
been washed over with tallow limewhiting tinted with ochre. 
As a trial with varying treatments, the exterior on the entrance 
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HINGED MOULDING-BOXES FOR MAKING PISE BLOCKS. 
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REAR OF COTTAGE. 


side was brought to a perfectly level surface with a coat 
of cement plaster, colour washed, but the rest of the walling 
remains as it was when the shuttering was removed, and 
the slight inequalities of this surface are even more pleasing 
to the eye than the smoothed face. Inside, the pisé has 
been plastered in the ordinary way and distempered in light 
tones. In this particular cottage the partitions dividing the 
rooms are of 2in. coke-breeze blocks, and the chimneys are 
built with bricks, but Mr. Williams-Ellis intends in future 
to build all of pisé, and also to eliminate plaster. He con- 
siders, moreover, that it is an extravagance to use the slate 
damp-course covered by a course of bricks as protection 
against fracture during ramming. Bitumen sheet or other 
pliable damp-course affords equal protection, and could be 
laid direct on the concrete, with the pisé immediately 
over it. 

The foregoing covers the main points about the con- 
struction of this house, and it only remains to say that 
the piers of the barn at the back, as well as the walling 
between the scullery and the verandah, have been formed 
with pisé blocks, gins. square and r8ins. long, formed 
by ramming earth in the hinged moulding-box shown in one 
of the illustrations on page 76c. The floors of the 
cottage are boarded, except in the scullery and wash-house, 
which are tiled ; the ceilings are plastered ; and the roof is 
covered with corrugated Bridgwater tiles. On the entrance 
side is a little forecourt, enclosed by a dwarf pisé wall 
capped with tiling. 

Now as to cost. The final figures are not yet available, 
as at the moment of writing the internal finishing of 
the house is hardly complete; but the total cost is 
of far less importance in this case than the cost of 
the pisé walling itself. This has been carefully deter- 
mined, and it works out at less than £20, as compared 
with the contractors’ estimate of {200 for _ brick 
exterior walling. This is an enormous saving, and at 
a time when the cost of housing must be reduced in 
every possible way it 
makes an immensely ;>— 
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When examining it 
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and gets a face like that of sandstone. There 
is a certain piece of walling at Newlands 


Corner called “‘the distinguished strangers’ 
wall,”” and a hammer is always at hand for 
the incredulous. For my own part, I must 
say that Mr. Williams - Ellis’s cottage is a 
very convincing example of the excellence of 
pisé walling. It has required neither skilled 
labour nor expensive material—there was, for 
example, no cement at £4 a ton to pay for. 
Also it has required no transport ; and there 
was thus no waiting for supplies, so far as 
the walling was concerned. The fact that 
an important engineering firm, Messrs. Alban 
Richards and Co., is considering the adoption 
of pisé on a large scale, after exhaustive 
tests at present in progress at Ashstead, 
in conjunction with the National Physical 
Laboratories, is another item in confirming 
belief in pisé. For the rural housing problem 
which faces us to-day, this method of con- 
struction has far more merit than cob, which 
is not the simple manner of building it 
appears to be, requiring indeed a good deal 
. of skill in use, and necessitating a long 
wait before the newly completed house is dry enough to 
live in. Pisé is not the panacea for all our crying ills, 
but it certainly does offer a quick, cheap and_ satis- 
factory way of getting the cottages that are so 
urgently wanted in country districts. One warning only 
is needed: it is, that building with pisé in winter is at 
present to be deprecated, as reasonably dry soil is essential for 
first-rate work, and though in some districts all might be 
well, in others attempts with water-logged soil would lead to 
unsatisfactory results. But this point is likely to be got over 
by the employment of a simple portable plant for artifically 
drying the earth. As, however, nobody believes that the 
building of the new houses will be commenced on any 
great scale till next spring, pisé stands in that respect 
in no position of inferiority to other methods of con- 
struction. R. RANDAL PHILLIPS. 





HEIGHT OF ROOMS IN COTTAGES. 


Some interesting points concerning the height of rooms in cottages are 
dealt with in the Ministry of Health’s official journal, Housing. The writer 
says: ‘‘A good deal of attention has been of late directed to this question, 
and the action of the Ministry in insisting that a height of 8ft. is sufficient, 
has been much criticised. The height of rooms affects (1) the cost of building, 
(2) amount of cubic space provided, (3) lighting of the room, (4) ventilation. 
As to (1), no one will deny that every additional increase in height of 6ins. 
in the rooms of the dwelling considerably increases the cost thereof, whatever 
the material used for building. It is estimated that for brick cottages an 
increase of 6ins. in the height of the ground floor rooms involves an additional 
expense of nearly £7 per house. Therefore it is desirable not to require 
any greater height than is necessary for purposes of health and comfort. 
As to (2), increased height does provide increased cubic space, but in the 
wrong situation, because any space above the level of the tops of the door 
and window is of little value for health purposes . . . As to (3), the lighting 
of a room is not improved by increasing the height, unless the window is 
also enlarged by extending it upwards . while as regards (4), it is 
obvious that, the driving force being the same, a given quantity of fresh air 
will pass more quickly through a room 8ft. high than through a room of 
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while, for the doubt- 
ing Thomases who 
want further proof, 
there are other pisé 





























walls on Mr. Strac- 
hey’s estate which, 
entirely unprotected, 
have effectively with- 
stood four years of 
Weather, andf#are 
to-day perfectly 
sound. Pisé, in fact, 
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HERE are few people who realise that while the 
Quorn is one of the best of grass countrics on Mondays, 
on its Thursday bye-days (when the Master grants 
them) and on Fridays, on the other two hunting days, 
the Quorn is in its character provincial, with dcep, 
strong woodlands, rough, wild tracts more like Exmoor than 
Leicestershire, and some homely, good-scenting plough, especially 
on that side which our artist has chosen for his sketchcs. It is 
quite possible to hunt from Melton for many seasons and to wear 
the Quorn button without ever seeing the hounds in the Charn- 
wood Forest or Donington district of their country. These 
places are, indeed, more familiar to the inhabitants of Leiccster 
and its suburbs, or those who live in or near the town of 
Loughborough. When I first knew the Quorn the country 
round Donington and Lockington was lent to Lord Ferrers of 
Staunton Harold, who formed the pleasant little two days a 
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DONINGTON. 


week country over which, with Gcorge Gillson as huntsman 
and a draft of Quorn hounds, he huntcd foxcs and killcd them. 


I always thought that Gcorge Gillson, afterwards the well 
known Cottesmore huntsman, laid, during his service with 


Lord Ferrers, the foundation of the sound science with which 
he hunted Cottcsmore foxcs in Mr. Baird’s Mastership. This 
Doningion country is ridcable almost everywhere. The hunts- 
man can always be with his hounds, and even the arable lands 
carry a serving scent. At different timcs the Donirgion country 
has been lent to various pcople. Mr. John Story, of Lockirgion, 
one of “ Nimrod’s’”’ “ He1ocs of the Hunting Field,’ hunted 


it ; and there was the disastrous Mastership of the last Marqucss 
of Hastings. 

It has always been rather a puzzle to me why Masters of 
the Quorn have not kept this country in their own hards. It 
is such an excellcnt one for making hounds. 


But no doubt the 
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THE RIGHT SORT OF HUNTSMAN: 


rough country round Bradgate and the smoother country of 
the Donington do make heavy demands on the kennel and 
stable and on the hunt servants. However, the present 
joint Masters of the Quorn have taken the whole of the 
country, and Mr. Paget of Nanpantan Hall, one of them, 
knows, as his father did before him, every part of the country. 
I think that all Quorn huntsmen have rather enjoycd thcm- 
selves when they were either in Charnwood or Donington. 
They had their hounds to themselves. The fields in these 
districts are out because they love hunting and the work of 
hounds. The huntsman, therefore, has more room than on 
Mondays and Fridays. In the days when I was fortunate cnough 
to see that great huntsman, Tom Firr, hunt hounds, I have scen 
him make a very bold forward cast on the Quorn Fridays, when 
he had at his heels a crowd which could restrain neither them- 
selves nor their horses ; while in the quicter regions of Tucsday 
or Saturday he would sit as patiently as any huntsman I have 
ever seen while hounds workcd out the line. 

Our artist has a great eye for the character of a country, 
and when I first saw these pictures it took only a moment or 
two to recognise the places chosen for the sketches. We can 
see that it is cub-hunting—and, indeed, the proccss of educating 
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THE WHIP GETS ROUND 
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JUST 


DRAWING A REED BED IN FROST. 


foxes and hounds was prolonged by nearly a fortnight this yea1 
in consequence of the hardness of the ground; but there was, 
no doubt, some relaxation of the strictness with which hounds 
carlier in the autumn are confined to their legitimate quarry— 
the cubs of the year. As the autumn wanes, a bustle up in the 
open will do the old foxes no harm and will profit the hounds 
old and young if only there is a scent, and there very often 
is a scent in this Castle Donington country. I have, in Lord 
Ferrers’ time, seen Gillson and his pack bustle foxes over the 
ploughs hereabouts almost as fast as Tom Firr and the pack 
from Craven could push along on the grass. I would suggest 
that the fox which is coming up behind those two coffee-housers at 
the corner of the covert is an old customer. Cubs’ noses are 
blunter. Only an old fox would have left hounds as this one 
has evidently done at the lower side of the covert, and he has 
quite a good chance of slipping across unseen to the wood on 
the slope, and perhaps of escaping pursuit altogether for that 
day. We shall note, too, with interest not unmixed with envy 
what a nice stamp of short-backed grey Wilson rides in the 
sketch where he is cheering his tail hounds into the Castle 
Donington Wood—not very extensive coverts, but they have 
held good foxes since the days of Mr. Jack Story and Cockspinner. 
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Lockington Osier Beds, the subject of a sketch, is a certain 
draw ; but I quite understand why our artist gives the huntsman 
a good mark for drawing it on foot. The foxhound is a curious 
animal, and often measurcs out its own keenncss by that of its 
master. If the huntsman—afoot or on horseback, as circum- 
stances may suggest—goes into covert with his hounds, they will 
work with twice the zcal that they would show by themselves. 
I have seen a hound working, when spoken to familiarly and 
encouragingly by name, redouble his cfforts. Young foxhourds, 
and some old ones, particularly bitches, need a lot of encourage- 
ment. They are curiously lacking in self-confidence, and I 
have heard a puppy or a timid bitch more afraid of doing wrong 
than anxious to do right respond with a whimper or even a firm 
challenge to a friendly cheer. There is another point about 
hounds, especially young ones; they are afraid of being lost, 
and are able to work much more sitigle-mindedly when they know 
that their huntsman is with them. 

That is clearly another old fox which the whip, by making 
haste, is just in time to view away. Note the covert the fox 
leaves is a thin belt of trees, and the huntsman and hounds 
in the distance on the right are only just drawing near to enter 
the covert; but the fox, wide awake, is off at the first sign of 
the approach of his enemies, and the whipper-in is only just 
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smart enough to catch sight of his brush as he vanishes: but 
Quorn whippers-in have a tradition of quickness. Hounds, too, 
are no lageards, and when they hear the “ holloa”’ which, after 
a sufficient pause, the whipper-in will give, then they will come 
scurrying, tumbling over one another to hit off the line. They 
ought to have a good start, and that means a great deal. 

Now let us turn back to the field outside Castle 
Denington Covert. I know it is cub-hunting, by the ease 
and comfort of their dress. Equally do I know that swallow- 
tailed pink coats in tissue paper are waiting for Kirby 
Gate Day, and this same field, so easy in what we used 
in our flippant youth to call rat-catcher attire, will be the last 
word in hunting dress—not a button out of place, not a bow 
but is tied to perfection. It is a curious trait of hunting 
men and women that those who are often a little free and easy 
in everyday attire are most strict about the correctness 
of their hunting attire. Without being a Sherlock Holmes, I 
also infer from the condition of the horses that the cub-hunting 
is near its close, and I accept the suggestions of the artist that, 
cub-hunting or not, they are in for a hunt which, perhaps, 
will be as good as anything enjoyed in the regular season which 
still stretches out before us, full of promises of sport, all of which 
are not sure to be fulfilled. < 
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ST. ANDREW’S 


LTHOUGH the great football festival has been kept 
up at Eton during the War, last Saturday was the first 
genuine and cheerful St. Andrew’s day there since 1913, 
and though it was as cold and muddy and misty as 

: usual, a great many old Etonians came down to enjoy 
it. They were repaid by seeing a thoroughly exciting match at 
the Wall, if that epithet can ever be properly applied to it. 
The most historic achievements at the wall are those which appear 
the dullest to the uninitiated, and there is no more famous name 
in the records of the game than that of a gallant College ‘‘ second,”’ 
R. A. S. Benson, who once knelt on the ball for over twenty 
minutes, despite all the efforts of the Opp:dans to turn him off it. 
But to appreciate a feat of this description the spectator must 
have both technical knowledge and a passionate kcenness as 
to the result. Then the sight of a small. mud-bespattercd figure 
kneeling on the ball while the bully rocks and sways over him, 
becomes truly thrilling. Time gocs on, walls, outsidcs and even 
behinds fling themselves against the bully, the column of steam 
rises ever thicker into the air and still the heroic figure is immov- 
able, until at last the half hour strikcs from Lupton’s 
Tower. 

Nothing can be so exciting as that and nothing from another 
point of view can be so deplorably dull. In Saturday’s match 
there were few bouts of this tenacious holding. The game was far 
more fluid and less ‘‘ stabilised’’ than usual. The great thing at 


DAY AT ETON 


the wall game is to kick the ball out. On Saturday, in the first 
half, the Collegers kicked not out but down the wall, being thus 
guilty of the crime known as ‘“‘ cooling,” that is, giving their 
adversarics time and space to take a cool kick. The Oppidars 
took every advantage and the result of some beautiful kicking 
by their flying man was to give College a very bad half hour. 
Their bully, moreover, were, as usual, much the heavier, and in 
Fothergill, their second wall, they possess a young giant 6ft. 4ins. 
high and 15st. 6lbs. in weight. Altogether the prospects 
of the Oppidans in the second half, when they would be kicking 
towards ‘‘ Good Calx,’’ seemed extremely bright. Yet College 
played up so well that in the end they certainly had none the 
worst of a pointless draw and were unlucky in not getting into 
‘Bad Calx.’? To anyone who ever played behind at the wall the 
kicking of Babington Smith, the College keeper and flying man, 
was, in this second half, a true delight. A behind at the wall docs 
not often have a chance of kicking far, but he has to do what 1s 
infinitely harder, to kick with the speed of lightning from any 
position with a greasy ball, which he must cause to rise vely 
quickly over a crowd of friends and enemics crowding right 10 
upon him. Let him make but tle shadow ofa mistake, be but 4 
fraction of a second late, and the kick is charged down as sure 
as fate. In thcse circumstances three kicks of the kee per of College 
wall were just about as good as ever were seen and deserve 10 
be long remembered in the annals of this match. 
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THE CRAFT OF THE SILVERSMITH 


By H. Avray TIppPinc. 


HE mechanical age almost 
overwhelmed the craft of the 
silversmith as it had long 
é flourished in England. 

Machines to cast and stamp 
replaced the hand that hammered 
and modelled. And the change was 
| accepted, not with a measure of 
| : regret and reservation on the score 
of facility and cheapness, but with 
satisfaction and complacency as 
possessing superiority and excellence. 
Appreciation of design and execution, 
of surface and texture, was so lost 
that crowded ornament, coarsely and 
lifelessly produced by stamping, and 
a looking-glass surface obtained by 
mechanical polishing, became the 
adopted standard of finish to which 
pieces, even if built up by the old 
processes, were expected to conform. 
And this lasted long—lasted into 
the period when a love of the old had 
begun to recur, and there was already 
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j some demand for the reproduction Fic. 1.—PORRINGER, reproduccd from an original dated 1719 by Pairpoint Brothers 
of former shapes and designs, but Height, 3ins ; width at top, 4hins. ‘ ‘ 
no clear understanding that the x ae r 
charm of old pieces did not arise from shape and design alone. } 
I well remember, some quarter of a century ago, being shown a 
charming William III porringer by the manager of the London depot of | 
aa a Midlands firm that turned out an infinite quantity of silver and plated ! | 
ne goods ‘‘in the best possible manner.” The manager explained that old 
fter pieces were not acquired by them for sale, but to meet the new demand | 
yme for reproduction. Yes, said he, the reproduction was to be scrupulously 
hey exact. What! that delightful play of light upon the surface occasioned 
by the hand-made process and suggesting the craftsman’s tool was to be 
stle =f reached and retained? Reached, yes ; but retained, no. The reproduction 
sc was to be on the old lines, so that there would be a moment when the 
= piece would exhibit such imperfections. But of course they would not 
am be allowed to remain. That, he implied, would disgrace so superior a 
last firm in so superior an age. The piece would afterwards be subjected fr 
bow to two wonderful modern processes, and finally exhibit a surface as faultlcss t 
ting as a prime quality mirror. 
asy Such made no appeal to me 
ness and the manager booked no 
s, I order. But a dozen years 
ting later I needed such a_ piece. 
= A suitable gift for a godchild 
ma was called for. The bachelor 
hich mind, unable to grasp what 
was suitable to a baby girl, 
turned for advice to a woman 
of experience. There was no 
difficulty. One of those little 
two-handled basins that one 
now saw in the silversmiths’ 
windows was just the thing, 
as it was so convenient for 
first the mother to use it as a 
thus sugar basin until the girl 
heir grew up. 
lars C4 : 
cing Such an admirable way 
pets of killing two birds with one 
ain stone was not to be lost. But 3 aS a 
‘ins. the object mentioned, as it on CAREERS CEE a 
ects appeared profusely in many a mis haat 4 J 
king window, was a thin, stamped- 
ne out, mechanical-looking thing. 
bs That Wouldn't do. So I took 
the 7 very nice old specimen, 
aie dating from 1719, to a manu- 
ne facturer who was a judge of 
at 8 old work and had continued " 
any to make on old lines. Yet bis a 
very reproductions were apt to be hg yh TA yr 
t in unsatisfactory. I therefore eee a 
ut a Insisted that what was needed : py 
we = not merely the shape but 
e t0 pee oo oo Fic. 2.—STANDING Cup AND COVER, repro- FG. 3.—SuGaR VAasE, the largest of a set of 
ing hand vuided ig aiatle duced from an original dating about three. Reproduced from a set dating about 
- ostiegs 1625 by the Goldsmiths and Silversmiths 1770 by Messrs. Garrard and Co. 


eye and not by me 6 f see ; . , - 
y mechanism or Company, Limited. Height 15}ins. Height, 73ins. 
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geometrical instrument; the satisfying symmetry and yet 
the little variations in the hand-produced enrichment ; 
the surface smooth and glowing, and yet rich and lively 
with the play of light and shade from the subtle presence of 
scarcely perceptible, unconsciously left hammer marks—all 
these were present in the old, were inalienable elements of 
its charm, and present they must equally be in the new 
if it was to rank as an acceptable bit of craftsmanship. 
There was no difficulty in that, said he, it was just what he 
and his men liked doing. The fault lay not with the producer 
but with the consumer. That perhaps was not wholly true. 
The producer was certainly too inclined to follow, not to 
lead ; to cater for the general demand only—that is, for the 
unthinking multitude—and not to aid the effort of the 
thinking few. But the spirit of true craftsmanship has never 
been stamped out of the British artisan; he recurs to it 
easily and pleasurably, and my friend the manufacturer 
was perfectly right in saying that 1909 could do just what 
1719 did. So satisfactory was the reproduction (Fig. 1) 
that I said 1 would have half a dozen, and the possibility 
of my again being asked to be a godfather leaves me quite 
calm. 

Since then, not only a liking for the old, but an under- 
standing of its qualities has rapidly developed. True, with 
many it is merely a passing fashion, not an intelligent appre- 
ciation. Hence not reproduction but fake has become a 
paying trade. That evil does not touch the silversmith. 
The severe penalty for false marks permits reproduction 
to stand on its merits in this craft as it does not in others. 
There is no equivalent to the degrading worm-hole of the 
furniture faker. It is therefore rapidly becoming the craft 
that has the fullest and most worthy scope for reproduction. 
There is an increasing number of people who cannot pay 
the prohibitive price which old silver now fetches, but call 
for a new piece that resembles it while not pretending to 
be it. That has been fully brought home to leading makers 
and dealers, and they reproduce abundantly. They cannot 
to-day make enough, for what England does not want 
America takes greedily and asks for more. But too much of 
this reproduction is still on the wrong lines, still looks mechani- 
cal and looking-glassy. It is just a bad habit that both trade and 
public still suffer from, although they are rapidly growing 
out of it. Show a prospective buyer, who has the very faintest 
claim to taste, first an old piece, then two reproductions, 
one that has both the form and spirit of the old, the other 
merely its form and a spirit alien to it, and he will certainly 
choose the former of the two. And he has the opportunity 
of choosing it, for it no longer needs, as it did a decade ago, 
special injunctions to obtain such a piece as the porringer 
illustrated (Fig. 1), which shows its texture even in the photo- 
graph. The same is true of the tall covered cup with steeple 
top (Fig. 3). It is of the form popular from the accession 
of James I to the fall of his son, and so we'l reproduced that, 
although new, it gives the same pleasure to the lover of 
truth and beauty in handicraft, if not to the collector. 
The teapot (Fig. 4) is taken from an original made in 
1727 by Samuel Hulton. Old and new are, as to the 
body, produced from a flat sheet of silver hammered into 





Fic. 4.—TEAapot, facsimile of one made by Samuel Hulton in 1727. 


Reproduced by S. P. Phillips. 
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FIG. 5.—STANDING CUP AND COVER, designed by Mr. Percy 
Macquoid in the manner of 1600 and made by Messrs. Mappin 
and Webb. The knob is a rough pearl. Total height, 81ns. ; 
, width of cover, 5%ins. 


shape. At that date a rather greater smoothness of surface— 
a measure of polishing after the hammering—was in vogue. 
But although not individually noticeable, the hammer marks 
are not, either in old or new, obliterated, so that the feeling 
of craftsmanship is just as present on the plain surfaces as 
on the ornament. It continued even when the purity of 
line and delicacy of finish introduced by Robert Adam 
influenced the silversmith. The Flaxman-like urns, called 
sugar vases, which were produced about 1770, show by the 
hammer marks inside the process of their manufacture. 
But polishing went so far outside that they are quite imper- 
ceptible, and yet the surface has texture. The reproduction 
(Fig. 3) renders that admirably. The finish is high, the 
enrichment sharp and nervous, the surface smooth and 
shining. But there is a rich mellow- 
ness which is in strong contrast to the 
usual modern polishing. In all these 
pieces the true spirit of the craft in 
its living and vigorous age is fully 
caught. They are the right thing 
rightly made, and we may be thankful 
that we can now readily obtain any 
thing so good. But they have just one 
weakness. They are copies merely, 
and to copy is estimable but not 
exalted in art and handicraft. Rightly 
should we imbue ourselves with all that 
is best in design and in process, but 
when we feel we have the necessarv 
strength and sureness we should 
endeavourto go furtherthan meticulous 
reproduction. That is what Mr. Percy 
Macquoid has done. The cup (Fig. 5) 
is fully reminiscent of what was _pro- 
duced in the latter days of Elizabcth. 
But it is a different and individual 
interpretation of the same idea. It 1s 
a charming design, which under his 
guidance fulfils all the conditions and 
betrays all the charm of the best days 
of old—days which it stands to prove 
may and should come again. 
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[The illustrations accompanying Sir Martin 
Conway’s interesting forecast of the future 
of Spitsbergen are from photographs, by 
Mr. R. N. Speaight, now on exhibition at. his 
London studio.—Ep.] 

T must not be concluded from the 
accompanying illustrations that 

Spitsbergen is, properly speaking, 

an inhabited country; these Lap- 

landers are quite a modern importa- 
tion. Up to a very few years ago, 
from the beginning of time, Spitsbergen 
was an entirely uninhabited country, 
lost in the fogs and ice of the Arctic 
regions, though as a matter of fact 
its shores were always accessible for 
several months in the summer, owing 
to the mild influence of the Gulf 
Stream. Had the inhabitants of the 
extreme North Coast of Norway only 
been aware that, four hundred miles 
away to the north, there existed 
a region perfectly suited for their 
habitation, they would no doubt 
have colonised it in ancient days ; 
but it remained unvisited and un- 
known until the Dutch navigator, 
Berents, discovered it in 1596. 
Throughout the seventeenth century 
the bays and_ harbourages of 
the Western Island were much fre- 
quented by whalers, who built estab- 
lishments for the production of train 
oil on its shores and brought a not 
inconsiderable number of workmen 
who spent the summer there; but 
all were accustomed to return to 
Europe at the approach of winter. 
Now and again, indeed, some party, 
overtaken by misfortune or inten- 
tionally left behind, succeeded in 
over-wintering, but more often they 
died, owing to their ignorance of 
the necessary precautions to be 
taken and the right kind of food 
to eat. Such tragedies became rare 
in the nineteenth century, and many 
a hunting - party of Russians or 
Norwegians wintered successfully in 
Spitsbergen and brought home a large 
supp'y of furs as a result of their 
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enterprise. Sportsmen, such as Mr. Arnold Pike, 
have also wintered in Spitsbergen and found the 
experience enjoyable and the winter sport of a 
high order. 

The discovery that Spitsbergen is a large 
and rich mineral area will change all this. It 
has now been proved that it is as safe and 
easy to live all the year round in Spitsbergen in 
health and comfort as in any other cold country. 
From an Arctic point of view, indeed, Spitsbergen 
is relatively healthy, no colder than the inhabited 
districts in the North of Canada or Labrador. 
Very mild spells have been recorded in mid- 
winter, and I remember one account of a rain- 
storm occurring on a Christmas Day. It is only 
necessary to be protected by well built houses 
with a proper system of heating, and to be 
supplied with a sufficiency of fresh food, to 
make life in Spitsbergen perfectly healthy ; indeed, 
in some respects, Spitsbergen may be regarded 
as a health resort, for the microbes of colds, 
influenza, tuberculosis, malaria, and I dare say 
of many another disease, are all absent. The 
air is of extreme purity, and consumptive patients 
who have made trial of the climate have received 
enormous benefit from it. There is, therefore, 
every reason to apprehend that the large settle- 
ments of miners, quarrymen and others who 
may be expected in the near future to 


settle in Spitsbergen for the exploitation of 
the island’s mineral wealth will live under 
unusually healthy conditions. The Russian 


huntsman, Staraschtchin, in the first half of the 
nineteenth century, lived for fifteen consecutive 
vears in Spitsbergen and could not be persuaded 
to leave it until he had reached an extreme old 
age, such was his delight in the climate and the 
sport. The long winter nights are far from 
being the dull and wearisome experiences that 
we in the temperate regions might expect. 


* LOST IN THOUGHT”: STUDY OF 


A LAPLAND 
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SUNSHINE AND SHOWER. 

Arctic explorers have often declared that winter 
nights were far more beautiful than the long 
summer days. The blazing glories of the Aurora, 
the brilliancy of moon and stars shining down on 
the white ground, present an effect very different 
from the gloom which we are accustomed to 
associate with the night. 

The scenery of Spitsbergen is always and 
everywhere beautiful, with a distinguished and 
delicate type of beauty scarcely conceivable by 
those who have not been to the Arctic regions. 
Ranges of mountains, some massive and _pre- 
cipitous, some splintered into jagged teeth, some 
broken into long walls, some rounded into 
domes cover a considerable part of the island. 
North and south, spread great sheets of ice which 
bear down on all sides into the sea in cliff- 
fronted glaciers. Across the middle of the island 
is a belt of country for the most part ice-free 
in the summer. Here herds of reindeer once 
existed in almost countless numbers, and _ here, 
no doubt again, some enterprising reindeer ranch- 
man will re-introduce them. There is, indeed, 
an enormous possibility not only in the mineral 
wealth of the island but in the cultivation of 
animal life. The coasts of the island abounded 
in walruses and seals, foxes and bears, at the 
time of its discovery, and there is no reason 
why an enormous number of such __ beasts 
should not be again brought into existence, 
giving rise to a very profitable fur trade. 
The opening of Spitsbergen to commercial 
enterprise may be expected to give rise 10 
some remarkable developments. 


ScouTING IN KAsumir.—In another part of this issue Mr, 
H. L. Wright gives some idea of the beautics ard sporting 
possibilities of Kashmir. That the Boy Scout movement 
should have spread to the Indian Empire is in itself r matk- 
able enough, but the practical shape which its activitics ate 
taking 2mo°g the natives in Kashmir in social service and the 
protection of women, children and animals must be a source of 
great gratification to Sir Robert Baden-Powell. The Boy Scout 
spirit is wanted everywhere, but nowhere more than here, 
where that chivalry which is the Scout’s panache, is must sorely 
needed and costs most in the earning, 
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‘ IAT bottle is not gin,’ I said persuasively to the 
gaolers in the military priscn at Ccnstantincple. “It 
is methylated spirit. We use it for our cooking.” 

As a matter of fact it was gin. There were two 
bottles, one containing the forbidden fluid and the 
other fuel for our stove—but that is by the way. 

““Mayn’t we even cook our tea in this place ?”’ added my 
companion with an injured air. 

“Cooking is certainly not forbidden,” said our gaolcr 
doubtfully. 

He uncorked one of the bottles (the gin one, I think) and, 
after sniffing it suspiciously, he called to his two assistants ; 
but they, being total abstainers like himself, were unable to 
give any opinion on its contents. 

We were prisoners of war in the hands of the Turks, and 
had just arrived in Constantinople that autumn afternoon in 
1917, ostensibly for treatment in hospital, but in reality to try 
to communicate to the American Embassy certain facts and 
figures relative to the appalling mortality among the Kut 
garrison. With this object I had secreted in my luggage a 
document giving details of some deaths that had been actually 
witnessed by British officers. This paper, covering four sides 
of a sheet of foolscap, was hidden in the lining of a spare waist- 
coat. The waistccat was in my kit baz, and my idea was, after 


passing the search, to smuggle it by some means or other to, 


the American Embassy. 

But, alas! the very first thing that the gaolers discovered 
was the long envelope in the lining of my waistcoat. 

“ That is nothing,” I declared; ‘it is part of my clothes. 
I put it there to keep my back warm.” 

“T daresay,” said the gaoler, who fortunately could not 
read the address : 

“To his Excellency the American Ambassador.’ 

After gazing at the envelope upside down, he laid it on 
the table. It meant nothing to him, although of such vital 
importance to me. If that document was opened by the Turks, 
all hope was lost. All my present hope in life, all chance of 
helping the Kut garrison, lay in that envelope, so scon to be 
taken before the prison commandant. The lives of hundreds 
were at stake, for none knew better than the Committee of 
Union and Progress that dead men tell no tales. 

The search lost interest for me now. The proceedings 
seemed puerile in view of the “ strafe’’ to come. 

With a disgust that was more simulated than real I watched 
them looking through my luggage. Without enthusiasm | 
lied again about the gin. As a matter of form I protested when 
they took away my shaving gear. 

“Orders are orders,” said the Turk. ‘‘ Quite recently a 
Prince of the Imperial House opened his veins with a safety 
razor blade. When he was dead, they said that Enver Pasha 
had murdered him. We don’t want that sort of thing to happen 
again, nor to expose you to any temptation.” 

“Very considerate,’’ I murmured. 

“So if you stay as our guests for long,” he added thought- 
fully, ‘‘ you will have to employ the prison barber, or grow 
beards. And now I must ask you to let me search your perscns 
for money or papers.”’ 

This ordeal had been anticipated, and some spare banknotes 
had been sewn into the waistband of my trousers. 

“It is ridiculous that you should search two men who are 
going to hospital fcr an operation. No, I have only /3 and a 
few letters passed by your censor.” 

“ They will all be returned to you intact,” said the gaoler, 
taking my bundle of letters, ‘‘ after a few formalities in the office.” 

“Why troubie your censor again?” I said, an idea flashing 
through my mind. ‘ But if you must you must. Anyway, 
let me keep this cne letter which contains a photograph of my 
fiancée.” 

The Turk hesitated, then, with a gallantry for which | 
must give him full credit, he consented to my retaining the 
envelope. Of course, there was no photcegraph and no fiancée, 
my idea being to retain the important dccument under cover 
of the dummy. However, a one pound note changed hands in 
meaning silence. i 

‘“ By the way, I had forgotten this,” I continued, picking 
up the long envelope addressed to the American Ambassadcr. 

‘I am sorry, you cannot have that.”’ 

> But, T must 1” 

It was tco big to swallow or burn, but I tcre it open, ready 
for desperate measures. 

“No, not that ” said the gaoler angrily. 

At this critical juncture my companion created a diversion. 

‘I won’t let them take away our gin—I mean our methy- 
lated spirit!’ he cried, stumping across the floor on his wounded 
leg and seizing a bottle in either hand. No lioness could have 
defended her cubs mcre defiantly. The gaolcrs followed him, 
leaving me alone. 

It was a dark, narrow room, with a cobwebby window at the 
far end, which looked out on a level with the ground outside. 


’ 
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By Carrain F. Yearts-Brown, LA. 
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The sun was setting, and a shaft of dusty light lit the group 
round the bottles, while I was left to my own devices. 

“ Sharab! Yok! Yasak!” (Wine! No! Forbidden !) 
exclaimed the Turks, while the Englishman’s remarks were 
quite unprintable, and fortunately unintelligible to the enemy. 

I was alone by the table. It was an oppcrtunity that 
occurs but once in a lifetime—a moment that will remain 
graven in memory. I seized my precious dccument, extracted 
it from its envelcpe, and substituted for it the family letter I 
had bribed the Turk to retain. Then I felt better. The comedies 
and the chagrins of captivity came uppermost. I jcined in the 
quarrel round the bottles, and eventually we compromised by 
giving up one of the fluids—needless to say, the ene ccntaining 
methylated spirit. 

* * * DS * * 

At last we were left alone, minus our razors, scissors, surplus 
cash, and a few unimportant letters. But the report to the 
American Embassy was safely in our possessicn. 

In the light of our recent experience the big sheet cf fcols- 
cap was tco bulky to smuggle to the Embassy. The hazards 
of detection must be eliminated. So we copied the whole thing 
with a fine pencil cn to numerous sheets of cizarette paper. 
When finally the transcription was achieved we rolled the papers 
up into the ferm of a cigarette and stuffed a little tobacco into 
each end, making a very gocd imitation of the genuine article. 

In this form the document was put away into my cigarette 
case.. It looked innocent and harmless enough, but I felt that 
it was a hammer, or one of the hammers, that would drive a nail 
into the coffin of the Young Turks. 

Next day we were transferred to hospital, where we were 
again searched, this time in a more perfunctory manner. 

And now for a short time our infirmities prevented us from 
thinking about the Embassy. Both my friend (who later died, 
[ regret to say, in Turkish hands) and myself were to have 
surgical treatment, and until this was over we could not hope 
to preceed with the main object of our visit. 

Our ward was comfortable enough, but pervaded by an 
atmosphere of disquiet and a smell of chloroform. It was next 
to the operating theatre, where a!l day long the Turkish patients 
howled. 

When we had recovered somewhat from our operaticns we 
recommenced our efforts to get in touch with the Embassy. 

I was allowed out on to a small verandah (my friend, however, 
remained practically bedridden until his death. R.I.P.), and 
while admiring the view of the Bosphorus I happened to mee 
the hospital doctcr and at once enzaged him in conversaticn—- 
with an ulterior motive. After admiring the scenery and praising 
the weather, I suggested quite frankly that I might be allowed 
to see a representative of the American Embassy, as I had some 
urgent private affairs to communicate connected with the adminis- 
tration of my private estates in England. So vast, I said, were 
the interests involved that I was ready, nay eager, to give a 
handsome reward to anyone who could put me in communicaticn 
with the Ambassadcr. 

To my surprise the hospital doctcr agreed at once (I heard 
afterwards that he incurred the censure of the Committee ct 
Union and Progress) without demanding any baksheesh, and 
accordingly a few days later we were told that a visitor had come 
to see us. 

Mr. Hoffman Phillips arrived. 

We were both in bed. Temperature sub-normal. Hungry 
Bored. Unshaven. 

A tall figure entered, very well dressed. 

Living as we had been, surrounded by spies, and in sickness 
and adversity, to talk to a white man was indescribably delightful. 
We both spoke at once, eagerly and insistently. Mr. Hoffman 
Phillips, I must explain, was the Chargé d’ Affaires at the American 
Embassy in Constantineple. He was constantly concerned with 
our prisoners, and had already saved countless lives by his 
qualities of insight and human sympathy. 

As we talked, there flashed through my mind the idea that 
all this was fore-crdained. Fate was infinitely above any pccr 
plan of mine. Here was I actually talking to the representative 
of America, after laboriously committing my remarks to the 
inside of a camouflaged cigarette. And Fate, that had served 
me thus far, would doubtless, whatever happened to the three 
of us speaking together in that ward, so dispose the affairs cf 
nations that justice should be done between our men and their 
murderers. Befcre the great purpcses of Fate we were but the 
atoms of a moment’s space. 

Still, I do not trust in Kismet. It seemed a pity not to make 
use of the facts and figures I had so carefully ccpied down. 

‘Tn case some of our statements slip your memcry,”’ I said, 
getting my cigarette-case out from under my pillow, ‘“‘ I—venture 
to offer you this cigarette.”’ 

Mr. Phillips looked at it, then he shock his head. 

‘It would not do,” he said, getting my meaning instantly. 

I am under a tacit agreement to take nothing written from 
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you. But I won’t forget—I couldn’t forget. _And—murder 
will out!” 

With that he left us. 

And he did not ferget. All that a neutral power could do, 
the Americans did fer us 

A few days later, I was transferred back to the military 
priscn, where I eccupied a room with some Russian revoluti: nists 
of the tiresome descripti:n who sleep and eat at irregular hours 
and don’t know the difference between meum and tuum, cr the 
use of scap and water—wil!d, unwashed men who are now probably 
enjoying themselves as Comissars of the Bolshevik régime 
My time with them was distinctly tedious. 

But I was socn transferred to the nether rericns, and after 
waiting abeut fer two hours my ¢aolers took me to the main build- 
ing of the Ministry of War, an edifice about 2ooyds. away, in the 
centre cf the main square of the Seraskerat. So weak was I, 
from my cperatin, that I could hardly drag myself thither, 
but I found strength to argue angrily with the staff cfficer I was 
taken to see. 

“What do you want with me?’ I asked peevishly. “I 
ought to be in hespital instead cf priscn. But if I am accused 
of any crime I demand to have the charge explained to me.” 
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“ The military governer of Constantinople is muc) an noyim 
with you,” I was toldatlast. ‘‘ You are to be brought befcre hin 
to answer to a charge of having communicated with the Ameri ca 
Embassy.”’ 

‘‘ Then take me to him at once, and I will give him a bit of 
my mind,”’ said I. 

“You will see him socn encugh,”’ said my guard with a grin. 

At last I was brought to the ante-chamber of the august 
presence. 

Half a dozen military policemen were lounging about in the 
hall, dealing cynically with visitcrs who sought an interview 
with the redoubtable Djevad Bey, whose name was a terror 
throughout the city. 

* * * * * * 

A stream of visitcrs and staff officers kept coming through 
the ante-chamber. Jews and generals passed, and profiteers 
and p* pinjays, while my mind ranged from that crnate room to 
the green and quiet lands of England, where news of our p_isoners 
was so anxiously awaited. 

But my interview was disappcinting, for I only saw a sub- 
ordinate. And here I will end this story, for, like most true 
stories, it has no curtain. 


THE PROPOSED ALTERATION OF THE 
AMATEUR CHAMPIONSHIP 


By Ancus Hamsro, M.P. 


OME time ago—at Wcstward Ho! in 1912—I got a 
formidable number of golfcis of the fiont 1ark io sign 
a p.tition for chargirg the corditions urder which the 
Amateur Champ orship is now piaycd. My proposal 
was that there should be a qualify g 10urd of thirty-six 
holes, ard the first thirty-two play off thirty-six hols match 
play. The main rcason for a change in my mind was that the 
number of entrics for the Amatcur Championship was growing 
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rapidly every ycar, and I could then see a time comirg when it 
would be impossible 10 arrarge for evc1yone 1o stait on the 
same day. Also, I considcr that cightecn holcs maich p/ay is 
not long enough to climirate as far as possible the elcmcnt of 
luck, whereas thirty-six holcs do to a grcat extent lc vcl out 
matters. JI know that my critics will say that my a’gument 
docsn’t hold good, because of the fact that Mr. John Ball ard 
Mr. Harold Hilton have won the Championship many timcs. 
I quite agrce, but I should like to ask these gcnthmcn on Low 
many occasions have they been bcaten by yourg, urkrown 
p'ayers who happened to have good luck to start wih and been 
able on account of that to kecp their advantage for cightcen 
holcs. I know that Mr. Hilton was defcated by one of thcse 
gentlemen at Wcstwaid Ho! in 1912, when he (Mr. Hilton) 
was on the top of his form. There was a good start by his oppon- 
ent which he was unable to retrieve on cighteen holcs. I don’t 
think there can be any doubt that thirty-six holcs match play 
is the best test of golf. Morcover, 1o my mird, to fird the bcst 
amateur golfer of the ycar you should have the elcmcnt of score 
play introduced. Ifa man is playirg well erough to be Amatcur 
Champion he is sure to qualify. I considcr that the Amatcur 
Champion of the ycar ought to be able to play with a caid in 
his pocket as well as in match play. 

To-day surely there is evcn greater urgency to charge the 
conditions than there was before the war, cven if it is only on 
account of the grcat number that will enter. Mary your g go. fers 
have sprung into prominence, ar.d I can sce at 1o distant date 
a club havirg to run the Champ‘orship with ovcr 400 cntiics. 
The Royal St. Gcorge’s Golf Club is brirgirg foiward thcse 
proposals that I have set out at the next deck gate mectirg on 
December 8th, ard I sincerely hope for the sake of the future 
of the Amatcur Champ‘orship that they will be acopicd. I am 
not one of those who thirk ihat what was good c1 ovgh for our 
grandfathers is good cnough for us. Circumsiar.ccs have char gcd 
—there are thousar.ds more row who play the game of golf, ard 
if I may say so I think the stardaid of p.ay is far highcr to-day 
than it was, say, fifteen or twenty ycals ago. 


CHRISTMAS GOLF. 


CHRISTMAS number should clearly contain some 
A account of Christmas golf, and I am at the moment in 

just the right, hearty, Pickwickian fiame of mird to 
write it. This is because I have just reccived a kird letter, 
which used to come every ycar, but, cwirg to the war, has 
not come since the November of 1914. It bids me stay for a 
week’s golf just after Christmas and I have accepied with frantic 
enthusiasm ard by return of post. 

It is partly, I suppose, because 1 love this particular host 
and his house ard the course near it ard the othcr peopie that 
stay there ard all our old giouse in the gunicem jokes, that 
these Christmas gamcs on a scaside course sccm 10 me the best of 
the whole ycar’s golf. Yet even makir g due a!lowar.ce for thcse 
particular circumstances, I can haidly thirk that there is any 
better. If only the weather be p:opitious, when are coulscs 
ever so good ? When are the holcs so nearly of the lergih that 
their dcesigaers meant thcm to be? Nobody covcis 5o00yds. 
or so with a drive ard a mashie in winter, ard a thicc~hot 
hole is a three-shot hole indeed. When are the gicers of a more 
delightful pace ? Our app‘oach shois do rot ser the ball 
boundirg high in the air on a cast-iron surface ; we do rot miss 
our yaid putts fiom very terror of runnirg out of ho.ii g. When 
is the tea ard the jam afte1wa:ds quite <o good as wiih shutters 
shut and curtains d:awn ard a blazirg fue ard ro tcmpiation 
to go out and practice and do ourselves very likcly more haim 
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than good. And then this Christmas golf is such a tremendous 
treat ; it is so emphatically an oasis in the middle of a big desert. 
Easter and summer holidays are not so precious because we have 
then plenty of other opportunities of playing ; there are long, 
light evenings and Saturdays do not end at four o’clock. But 
in mid-winter it is different,and save perhaps for just one dash 
down to the sea for a week-end, this Christmas week is our one 
spell of good and continuous golf for quite a long time. 

If only, as I said before, the weather be propitious; we do 
not ask bright sunshine, we leave that to those (and for this 
one week we do not envy them) who play at La Turbie or 
Napoule or Costebelle. Grey, warm and still—that is how we 
shall have it if our modest prayers be answered. We would rather 
there was not quite so much casual water as in some other years. 
In an old minute of the Blackheath club I found recorded that 
the hazards on a medal day were “ beautifully interesting,” 
because they were full of water. But those old gentlemen played 
with ‘‘ featheries ’’ that floated and our balls do not, and it grows 
wearisome to be for ever lifting and dropping. Most of all we pray 
to be delivered from a hard frost and an east wind. There was 
a winter once when we played our two rounds a day for a whole 
frosty, blusterous week, but that was a long time ago, and I 
don’t think even sloe gin for lunch would make us do it now. 

I could descant at weariful length on everything to do with 
this jaunt of mine—the premature packing for it ; the still more 
unnecessarily early cab to the station; the journey itself, first 





ACROSS THE LITTLE VALLEY TO THE ELEVENTH, 
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quick in a great express, then slower and slower through the 
twilight and the mountains and the little lonely stations ; the 
mob of caddies tearing our clubs from us when we arrive ;_ the 
walk up the hill in the dark; the general uproariousness of an 
arrival comparable only to that at Dingley Dell. 

_ There is only one rather sad thing that strikes me about 
it all and that is there is less of it than there used to be. Time 
will not stand still even for old friends at Christmas. This party 
has been going on for a good while now, and one member of it 
has already spent his twenty-first New Year’s day there. So 
perhaps it is not to be wondered at that some of those who used 
to hurry me out for a nine hole foursome after the second round 
of singles—sharp work this on a dark winter’s day—do not always 
play even two rounds nowadays. The indefatigable gentleman 
who always would start another rubber just before midnight is 
aS perennially youthful as ever, but he finds his companions 
Something less yielding than of old. I have known them not even 
to sit up in order to see the Old Year out. No, the members of 
the party now play, in the words of an old golfing writer, “as 
far as their bodily organisation will allow,” but their enthusiasm 
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is scarcely diminished, and I might put in their mouths some 
other words from the same author. ‘“‘ Thou gentle sprite ! 
whose empire is the dark green links, and whose votaries 
wield the bending club and speed the whizzing ball, art as 
dear to us now in the sere and yellow leaf as when we flew to 
share in thy health-inspiring rites with the flush and ardour 
of boyhood.” BERNARD DarRwIN, 


THE NEW HOLES AT BROADSTONE. 


VAST improvement will be the verdict of all good 
golfers who remember Broadstone in pre-war days— 
the days of the old “‘ Park” holes which, starting with 
the yawning chasm at the old sixth, took you easily and 
pleasantly past the fine old house of Merley and ended 

on a noble plateau green—in two if you were lucky—at the 
old fourteenth. Wonderful holes, all of them, these new holes, 
calling for extreme accuracy with every club, but particularly for 
a true and straight tee shot, for in front of the tee and on each 
side of a none too generous fairway lie the heather and the gorse, 
beautiful beyond words in the full bloom of early autumn, but 
terrible to get out of, and beyond the power of the common or 
garden niblick. 

The first of the new holes—the present seventh (4o5yds.)— 
is surely, in a south-west wind, difficult enough for the most 
fastidious of “plus” men; a high and exposed tee, where 
to stand, on certain days of hurricane, 
becomes a serious effort ; a double valley 
beyond, with a slope that for ever takes 
even the best of drives, like the Biblical 
swine, down hill to the rough and_ to 
despair; and even if you can stay on 
one small but level plateau, just below 
the most mocking of direction posts, the 
green is not yet for you, with a perfect 
second. It is better to play for safety 
into valley No. 2 and leave yourself 
a pretty chip and hopes of a five, 
which is bogey. The eighth (185yds.) 
is a one-shot hole of apparent sim- 
plicity; a spared cleek, with just a 
little slice, or a full iron up to the pin; 
but it is not all it looks: the fiendish 
architect has foreseen your tendency 
to push the shot out ever so little, 
and the bunkers, to the right and 
below the green, are a living proof 
of his cunning. ‘“‘ Never up, and always 
in,’ so do not be afraid of getting 
there ! 

The ninth —an old friend, the old 
fifteenth of ‘‘ tumulus”’ fame—you will 
welcome and, pleased with a perfect four, 
cross the Somerset and, Dorset Railway 
and settle down to your very best. The 
tenth (385yds.), a plain two-shot hole— 
so plain till your longest drive never stops 
on the gentle slope; so plain, when it 
does, till your equally perfect second 
never stays on the green; so plain that 
one good golfer seriously affirmed that 
only could a four be attained by deliber- 
ately putting your second in the bunker 
to the right of the green! But if you 
can hug the slope from tee to pin it will 
be well and a four may be your reward ; 
only mind the pace of the green. 

The eleventh (166yds.) is a fine one- 
shot hole across a little valley, and the 
twelfth (346yds.) requires a straight and 
long tee-shot. The thirteenth (342yds.) 
—perhaps the;jbest hole on the course 
—is a true dog-leg, and place your drive 
where you will, you will want a very 
accurate second to surmount the ob- 
stacles in your path. Yawning bunkers 
below the green, a narrow bottle-neck of fairway to it, sloping 
to the bunkers just mentioned, another bunker beyond, and a 
large unpleasant heap of white stones—relics of the making of 
the fairway—all offer you possibilities too unkind to contemplate ; 
and the green, in dry weather, is just too keen for real pleasure, 

The fourteenth (338yds.) requires another well-hit drive 
across a valley, which slopes steeply, so that your second is nearly 
always from a hanging lie. The green is on a plateau, bunkered 
its whole length below. The fifteenth (190yds.) is a good short 
hole, a straight cleek or full iron, but some subtle angle of the 
tee leads to bunkers to right and left of the green. You should 
get there, but you do not. Finally, the sixteenth (4ooyds.), the 
last of the new holes, gives you the chance of getting home 
with a glorious second before recrossing the railway and 
returning to familiar ground and the old finish. 

Broadstone is never crowded; perhaps it should be 
more so; and we who live on it, and love it, would gladly 
suffer hundreds more to enjoy and share our course, of which we 
are justly proud. Come and try it, and bring your best golf 
with you. You will come again ! MAB. 
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Bi LEASE tell me of some good books for children” 
is a request that has reached the present writer three 
times during the last week. The Christmas season, 
of course, has something to do with it, but at all times 
most writers probably find the modest idea prevalent 

among their acquaintances that they may be appealed to as 
authorities on all books, including those for children. It is 
an erroneous idea; the adult writer is in the same boat as the 
adult reader with regard to the books that children enjoy, and 
it is the boat of ignorance. For all of us, readers and writers 
alike, have been expelled from the magic circle of childhood ; 
we have forgotten its passwords and lost its unconscious free- 
masonry ; and so the only sensible thing for us to do, when we 
want to give a book to a child, is to take another child of the 
same age (and possibly sex, though this is by no means always 
essential), set it down before such books as we, in our ignorance, 
suppose likely to please, and ask for a verdict. That verdict 
will be, from the point of view of almost any other child, the 
right one, although it may defy adult reason to understand it. 

To us their judgment often seems well-nigh idiotic; the 
beautifully illustrated book is passed over for the one with 
crude, cheap smears, the work of artifice preferred before the 
work of art. But there is nothing in this to cause surprise. 
Partly it is because, to the child, all these points are unimportant ; 
the thing that has attracted interest or love is something far 
other, something ministering to an obscure hunger or brief 
thirst of childhood—like sherbet, the passion for which is so 
acute while it lasts and so incredibly absurd for ever afterwards. 
And partly it is because ‘“‘ the way to perfection lies through a 
series of disgusts,’ and childhood and adolescence are surely 
the periods in which the series must be allowed free and indulgent 
play. ‘“‘ To have a bad taste is a shocking calamity,” as Mr. 
Birrell affirms, but even Mr. Birrell probably suffered the calamity 
in his earliest years. 

Each of us knows intimately and with certainty the tastes 
of one child and one only—the child that was once ourselves. 
And so a few examples may, perhaps, without egoism, be offered 
by the present writer from the single accurate source available. 

There was once a child, then, who, in a far country, drew 
her earliest impressions of an England, home and beauty that 
shone like a star in the future, from a book of rhymes with the 
Kate Greenaway type of illustrations. It was called (for no 
reason, or for a reason long since forgotten) ‘‘ Five O’Clock 
Tea,” and, while most of the rhymes and pictures linger agreeably 
in the memory, there is only one that stands out still invested 
with a thrill of delight so sharp as to be pain. It was called 
“Geese Coming Over the Lea,’ and somehow, to a child who 
had never known a goose or scen enough grass to cover a pocket- 
handkerchief, much less to achieve the magic of that fresh, 
soft, daisied slope with the perfect and dewy name of “lea,” 
the picture embodied every hope, every dream, every miracle 
that the mind could conceive of as being England. One would 
have supposed such a memory incommunicable if one had not 
found it communicated to a marvel in William Allingham’s 





Four ducks on a pond, 

A grass-bank beyond, 

A blue sky of spring, 
White clouds on the wing: 
What a little thing 

To remember for years— 
To remember with tears! 


Ard to a child debarred from actual experience of such delights 
thcy all existed, nevertheless, in a single, coloured illustration 
(probably very imperfect) of geese coming over a lea. 

The next book that returns to mind as having been loved 
to idolatry—this time in England—is an unclassical work of 
the name of “‘ Rosy,” a tale wherein a little girl lost a necklace 
through a hole in the nursery floor and a child reader encountered 
for the first time the satisfying word ‘‘ talisman.’’ Neither of 
these events can account to me now for the rapture with which 
I read the book until it fell to pieces; I simply recall that it 
satisfied some need of my eighth year more completely than 
even Hans Andersen had satisfied my sixth or than Dumas 
was to satisfy my sixteenth: I never turned from its battered 
last page back to its battered first one without a feeling of the 
most perfect contentment, and to this day I remember the 
book’s opening sentence, which was, ‘“‘ Rosy stood at the 
window ”’ ; for whenever I re-read it I, too, stood at the window 
—in order to heighten my luxurious sense of kinship with Rosy. 

It was long before any book held again the place that 
““Rosy”’ had held, and it is curious, at this distance of time, 
to see in truer perspective the chain of alien events on which 
it swam into my ken. Being at the time a solitary child, dull 
and cramped in London apartments, I attached myself to the 
landlady’s daughter, a buxom, blonde beauty known to her 
mother and her intimates (not in the least ironically, but simply 
in an unbroken habit dating from her infancy) as ‘“ Tiny.” 
But it was not the ample graces of Tiny’s person or the good- 
natured flow of her platitudes that chiefly fascinated me; it 
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was the serious and sacred intricacies of her toilet—her curling- 
tongs, her powder-puff, her lip-salve, the inexhaustible range 
of her silk blouses. At all times the dressing of Tiny for the 
afternoon was a lengthy and expert affair that I felt it a privilege 
to be allowed to watch; but there came a day on which her 
preparations were so tremendous, so charged with a mysterious 
importance, that I was shut out from them. I hung about 
in the hall, however, and was rewarded at last by the sight of 
a Tiny so resplendent that it made me think of a wedding and 
I said so. It is pleasant to be able to remember that Tiny had 
the grace to blush and look a trifle disconcerted as she explained 
hurriedly that she was expecting a visitor—‘‘ the gentleman 
from abroad, dearie, that my poor sister that died was engaged to. 
He’ll be feeling too sad to play with little girls. So run along. 
You can goupin the attic, if youlike. There’s lots of books there.” 

Thus did Tiny’s necessity to be rid of me, in order to make 
that first impression on the gentleman from abroad which 
resulted a week or two later in her being engaged to him, become 
my opportunity to meet a gentleman from Sherwood Forest. 
The book on Robin Hood that I found in the attic was, as far 
as I remember, a series of rather bald and uninspired narratives ; 
but it was the idea of Robin Hood for which the mind was ripe 
and imagination was therefore equal to the task of endless 
amplification and embellishment. When it became necessary 
to leave the furnished apartments I wept, and Tiny, even in the 
midst of wedding preparations, was touched. But it was not 
really Tiny for whom I grieved; it was Robin Hood in the 
Sherwood Forest of the attic: I had spoken of him to no one, 
and it never occurred to me that the shabby book held together 
with brown paper might be less precious to Tiny than to me, 
and that I might have had it for the asking. So I summoned 
the natural fatalism of childhood, kissed Tiny good-bye and tore 
myself away from the only book in the world. 

Once again before the magic circle of childhood broke 
there was a book possessing this power to detach the mind 
even from misery and create a golden world of make-believe. 
In the worst moments of boarding-school homesickness or 
rebellion it could weave its spell of happy forgetfulness, and 
Wednesday after Wednesday I got it out of the school ‘ week- 
day” library as a shield and buckler, surrendering it reluctantly 
after four days for some ‘‘ Sunday book”’ destitute of potency 
and charm. It may even be that this last book was a classic. 
At any_rate, it was a collection of Indian folk or fairy-tales, 
and not long ago I found its name in a catalogue of second-hand 
books, and my hand was on my pen to write for it. But I 
refrained. ‘‘ Old Deccan Days’’ of blessed, blessed remem- 
brance !—never shall it be said that one who loved you destroyed 
the singing-bird of memory in the bush in order to grasp your 
printed pages once more in the hand. 

An instance of a thing already referred to—the liking 
of all manner of children for the same book or story—recurs 
to the mind. I had read, during some Christmas holiday, 
a tale of which I now remember only two things—that it was 
called ‘‘ The Fat Man with the Thin Face,’’ and that the fat 
man was eventually found to owe his thin face to nature and 
his fatness to the art of padding. But the following term, until 
that tale had been told to every one of my contemporaries, I 
achieved a delightful if spurious popularity, being much sought 
after as a partner for walks; and I was relegated to a habitual 
and well deserved status of neglect only after each partner in 
turn, no matter of what individual temperament or mental 
calibre, had praised the story with the same admiration for it 
that I felt myself. 

And how passionate and absorbing a thing is the admiration 
of a child, whatever its object! As we advance in years we may 
claim to have a more than common love for the best in some- 
thing—say, English poetry ; but what becomes of our pretension 
if we can remember (for instance) that there was once a child 
of nine who loved ‘“‘ The Bishop and the Caterpillar’’ with 
such intensity that after a third reading it was known so abso- 
lutely by heart as to be unforgettable for ever ? Such examples 
of childhood’s capacity for vehement concentration are apt to 
make our later loves seem lukewarm and academic. 

But it is useless, of course, to suppose that because a book 
once gave us pleasure—even intense pleasure—it will to-day 
please a child of the age at which we read it. Other times, 
other books; virtue, for us, mysteriously entered into some 
book, and for them, as mysteriously, it goes out of it. All that 
we can do is to take juvenile advice before buying books for our 
juniors ; it is for them to draw their own sustenance from them. 
Let us only, undeterred by our ignorance, keep them well 
supplied, and not act on the principle of the two young servant- 
girls who were overheard, before a shop window, choosing 4 
present for a friend. 

“Shall we buy her a brooch ?”’ 

“Well, we might buy her a brooch.” 

“Or shall we get her a handkerchief-box ?’’ 

“Well, we might get her a handkerchief-box.”’ 

“Or do you think she’d like a book ?”’ 

“Oh, no, not a book. She’s got a book!” 
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OF THE POTTERS 


By ARTHUR HAYDEN. 





CHINESE FicurREs, decorated in colour, Kang-He (late 17th century). 


HE versatility of the potter in regard to the choice of 

his subjects must always strike the most casual observer 

of the china shelf. His art is one of the oldest in the 

world, and from the early civilisation of the Incas in 

Peru, with their clay vessels of grotesque form, to the 
classic vases unearthed at Herculaneum, it is all one. Even 
primitive man in his cave drawings has scratched reindeer, and 
the love of animals has never left him, however civilised he has 
become. It is only the Cubist who has thought in toy bricks and 
never left the nursery of childish nightmares. 

It is to China that one turns for greatness in ceramic art. 
The Chincse potter has left nothing undone. His simplicity 
is the simplicity of genius. The figures of the two cocks, of the 
Kang-He period of the late seventeenth century, exhibit his 
mastery of technique arrived at with apparently so little cffort. 
The natural restless pose of the bird is caught and imprisoned 
in the clay. The body is a strong yellow, the tail is dead black, 
and the comb is a vivid red. It is a model that M. Rostand 
himself might have deemed worthy of study in his brilliant play 
whercin humans were delegated to observe the ethics of the 
farmyard under the rule of Chanticleer. 

The same reticence and quiet dignity in modelling are shown 
in the pair of old Chinese hawks resting on rocks. The angry 
eye and wicked pose of the bird of prey are faithfully portraycd. 
It is a complete mastery of the technique of the potter. Dull 
clay is shapcd and fired in the capricious furnace to simulate 
nature. To jump a century and to cross the world, we have at 
Chelsea a wonderful presentment of bird life in the same simple 
moulding of the clay in the figures of two aquatic birds pluming 
themselvcs. It is a natural pose ; there is no artifice, but there 
is great art. The suggestion of the texture of feathers in the two 
Chelsea owls is another achievement of no mean order. The 
contour of the owl docs not lend itself easily to artistic treatment. 
But here in these two figures the Chelsea artist, whose name is 
unknown, has modelled these owls to the life. 





CuEtsra Porcetain. Pair of owls, decorated in natural colours. 
Height, 8jins. 


CHINESE Figures. Hawks resting on vocks (16061-1722). 


Japan is not far behind China in representing the natural, 
but with the effervescence and ingenuity of a newer race the model 
of the bird has been seized to satisfy a whim for the grotesque 
in the artist’s mind. We have the Japanese hawk of old Imari 
china, of the eighteenth century, representing nature and wild 
life. But the studio presents a whimsical teapot modelled in 
the form of a cock, brilliantly decorated in rich colours and gilded, 
and having reserves with the chrysanthemum dcsign and flying 
decorations added, representing Buddhist symbols of happy 
augury. 

A wonderful fashion set in at the early English factories of 
decorating vases and dishes with tropical birds with most gorgeous 
plumage. It was a design that fell in with the palette of the 
overglaze potter. His range of brilliant colours far excecded 





CHELSEA PORCELAIN, decorated in natural colours, marked with 
anchor in ved. Height, 6hins. and 8ins. 


those of the underglaze artist, who was confined to a few neutral 
toncs. Few colours can stand the white-hot furnace necessary 
for hard porcelain. 

Worcester and Derby, Chelsea and Bew, and the soft 
porcelain of Sévres were accordingly decorated in_ brilliant 
overglaze colours. We know the impossible cavaliers with 
surtouts of brilliant hue and waistcoats surpassing Joseph’s coat. 
Even the bird plumagcs of the golden pheasant and the peacock 
are found in the colours displaycd in their breechcs. All Europe, 
from Dresden with its Krinolenogrippen fastidiousness, to Chelsea 
with its boscage figures, fashioned the world of make-believe. 
What Watteau and Pater and Lancret did on canvas in reprc- 
senting mimic courts of gallants in lush green meadows and 
pseudo-shepherds and shcpherdesses in the fashion of Marie 
Antoinette and her mimic court at Versailles, the potter did in 
his kiln. 
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RoyaL COPENAAGEN. Turkey 
cock, decorated in natural colours. 
Modelled by C. Thomsen. blue 

The exotic bird decoration was not confined to porcelain, 
it was foind on the chintzcs of the period or earlier. It is part 
of the great leaning to Eastern art which overtook the late 
seventeenth century. The East India Company and the Dutch 
East India Company brought, under Charles II and later under 
William III, treasures from the East. The Dutch potters repro- 
duced the blue and white porcelain of the Chinese potter in their 
delft. The Chincse taste was a fashion which began under the 
Stuarts and lasted till the end of the eighteenth century. Oliver 
Goldsmith wrote impossible letters from a pseudo-Chiraman as to 
European morals. There was a Chinese 
night at Drury Lane in Garrick’s day. 
Lac and lac cabinets, covered with 
‘Chinese porcclain, found a place in 
every squire’s house. Chippendale bor- 
rowed many of his designs from the 
Chinese. 

In some respects Chelsea and Bow 
approached the naiveté of the Stafford- 
shire potters. Discarding the impressive, 
they essayed the simple and the natural. 
The delightful little Chelsea birds, one 
songster trilling on a stump and another 
seated with a feast of cherries before 
him, suggest the delightful repose of 
a Kentish orchard, and claim at once 
our affection. They are painted in 
natural colours and are essentially 
English in feeling. 

In regard to the technical treat- 
ment of the same subject, the comparison 
between a peacock painted in overglaze 
by the Derby factory and an undeco- 
rated figure of a peacock by the Copen- 
hagen studio is of interest. It must be 
remembered that in sending a piece to 
the kiln a support is necessary, other- 
wise the figure will twist into a shape- 
less mass. Derby has chosen a rococo 
base with flowers. Copenhagen has depended very cunningly 
on the support of the tail of the peacock. The Derby piece 
is embellished with the natural colours of the pcacock and 
claims recognition mainly for its colour. Copenhagen depends 
solely on form. It has no colour. It is almost Greek in its 
severity. 

From modernityand the latest development tempered with the 
experience of the older schoois, it is refreshing to turn to an 
artistic factory such as Copenhagen. There is a spirituality 
about Danish art which nobody has yet been able to unravel. 
It is a secret that they hold in 
their hearts in that northern 
land. But scientific and realistic 
they undoubtedly are. They 
have made an especial study of 
bird life. There is an aviary 
attached to the studios, and in 
the courtyard of the factory a 
turkey and her brood proudly 
strut in full possession. 

The turkey cock finds him- 
self modelled in clay, a difficult 
subject, but possibly the only 
one in porcelain representing 
him. The bird life of Denmark 
is varied and has received 
adequate attention. A _ vase 
shows the black-headed gull 
swimming in the northern 
waters. The beautiful poise of 
the white gull, common to us in 
the Thames and far inland, as he 
has changed his habits these 
latter years, is finely expressed 
in the white porcelain model 
showing him just alighting on 
the water. Or, again, a crowd 
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JAPANESE COCK. 


COUNTRY 


RoyaL COPENHAGEN. 
on surface of water. 
lines. 


Two aquatic birds, pluming themselves, 1n natural colours. 





Teapot, vrichiy decorated 
tn colour and gilded. 
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Seagull swimming DERBY. Peacock, decorated in 
Marked with three natural colours and_ gilded. 


Marked pb in ved and crown. 
of gulls in flight ready to pounce on their prey is shown in another 
snapshot trom nature. Flying wild ducks over a mere is the 
simple idea of another vase, and wild gcese on an ice floe forms 
the subject of a clever plaque. It is impossible not to note the 
extreme cleverness of using the lines of the gccse in flight to fit 
the contour of the plaque. It all seems so simple, but it is the 
highest art, and it is an art which other European potters are 
attempting to cmulate. 

Collectors may not fully have recognised the possibilities of an 
aviary on the china shelf. Modern colour schcmcs where the 





Marked 
with vaised anchor. 


walls and the upholstery and the ornaments are nicely balanced 
may not lend themselvcs to studious collection of art. But it 
cannot be gainsaid that, discarding the shop assistant’s ideas 
of an English home, the real study of ceramics should not be 
beyond the grasp of those who wish to embody fine thoughts 
finely conceived. The beautiful curves of the bird, the exquisite 
plumage, the delicate poise, and the momentary pause have not, 
as we have shown, gone unrecorded by the potter. He has 
faithfully attempted to hold a mirror to nature. His miniature 
masterpieces deserve our recognition. 





JAPANESE Hawk. Imari. 
century. 


Eighteenth 
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IN THE VICTORIA AND ALBERT 


MUSEUM. 


By W. G. 


HE collection of tapestries in the Victoria and Albert 

Museum is well known as one of the finest in the 

world—from an educational standpoint it is indubit- 

ably the most important. It is arranged so that 

the student can follow the development of the art 
from the earliest specimen—a beautiful diaper of lotus and 
papyrus flowers inwoven with the cartouche of Amenothes II 
(1449—1423 B.c.), illustrated in the Museum by a coloured 
photograph—through the Coptic, Moslem and Romanesque 
periods, of which there is a small but most interesting 
fragment, into the fourteenth century represented by a water- 
colour drawing of the celebrated tapestries of the Apocalypse 
at Angers. The earliest Gothic tapestry in the collection is a 
long narrow strip showing the field labours of the last six 
months of the year, a quaint specimen in which the inscrip- 
tions suggest a German origin, although it is quite different 
in style from the two characteristic German hangings with 
banderoles in the same room. 

It is improbable that any of the Museum tapestries 
were woven at Arras, but likely products of that famous 
manufactory may be studied from four large painted photo- 
graphs of the noble series of hunting tapestries at Chatsworth, 
the property of the Duke of Devonshire, which probably was 
ordered by Talbot, Earl of Shrewsbury, in honour of Henry VI 
and Marguerite of Anjou. The earliest Flemish tapestry 
at South Kensington represents the good old story of the 
Wars of Troy, not, however, as sung by Homer, but derived 
from some fourteenth century romance in which the Trojans 
were assisted by centaurs and later by that doughty lady, 
Penthesilea, Queen of the Amazons, who put the Greeks to 
flight. In this tapestry (Fig. 2) there is no discernible difference 
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1—THE GARDEN TAPESTRY OF SUSANNA. 
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in the appearance of Greeks and Trojans, but the names 


of the principal personages are woven into them, while the 
chief incidents are’ described in Latin verse at the foot. 
The tapestry shows Penthesilea kneeling before King Priam 
at the gates of Troy, the death of Diomedes at her hands 
in the middle of the panel, and on the right Pyrrhus, son 
of Achilles, arming in his tent. This tapestry, in which the 
ground is nearly covered by warriors, horses, tents and 
buildings, with no attempt at centralised effect and but 
little perspective, has had an eventful history. It originally 
hung in the chateau where Bayard, sans peur et sans reproche, 
first saw the light of day. It survived the sack of the chateau 
during the Revolution, when other tapestries of the series 
were destroyed and came into the hands of M. Jubinal, 
who bequeathed it to the Bibliothéque Nationale, Paris, on 
condition that it was hung on the Grand Staircase. This 
being demolished, the tapestry had to be returned to the 
heirs of M. Jubinal, and finally was purchased for the Museum. 

Of later date is the beautiful garden tapestry of Susanna, 
(Fig. 1), that ‘‘ godly constant ” wife of the old ballad : 

There dwelt a man in Babylon 

Of reputation great by fame. 

He took to wife a faire woman, 

Susanne she was called by name ; 

A woman faire and vertuous : 

Lady, Lady, 

Why should we not of her learne 

Thus to live godly ? 
She is here represented demurely dipping her toes into the 
garden bath, while her maid retires by a door on the right, 
and the Elders stand by. This glorious specimen of Flemish 
weaving was made in honour of the 
marriage of Sigmund Gossenbrot and 
Anna Rehlingen of Augsburg in 1476. 
The border shows German. influence 
in design. 

The great strength of the collec- 
tion lies in its Gothic tapestries. Among 
these is a hanging of brilliant colour 
representing the three Fates standing 
by the body of Chastity on a magnifi- 
cent flower -sprinkled ground. With 
this might be placed the grand Franco- 
Flemish tapestries representing shep- 
herds and shepherdesses playing the 
game of “ La main chaude,” hunting or 
making love bythe mill stream. Well 
was it for us that these were purchased 
in the ’fifties; the price would now be 
increased by more than one hundred- 
fold. The gem of the collection consists 
of a small and exquisitely fine tapestry 
which at one time served as a reredos 
at Christmas inarichchapel. It repre 
sents the Adoration of the Infant Jesus 
by shepherds, angels and St. Joseph, 
with fine groups of musical angels on 
left and right. The ground is a verit- 
able flower bed on which lies a missal. 
Gold is woven in the robes in the 
richest profusion and forms a _ solid 
background to the sprays of red roses 
in the border. The work is com- 
parable to miniature only. There are 
several tapestries of formally arranged 
figures representing religious subjects 
or allegories of the early sixteenth cen- 
tury, but this is the finest of them all. 

The Triumphs of Chastity, Death 
and Fame form an important series, 
woven about 1507 at Brussels. They 
illustrate the ¢rionfi poems of Petrarch, 
and may have comprised the triumphs 
of Love, Chastity, Death, Fame, Time 
and Divinity. Each tapestry shows 
two episodes (Fig 3.) : on the left the car 
of the vanquished, in the tapestry illus- 
trated, the car of Chastity which is as- 
saulted by Fate or Death ; on the right 
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2.—TAPESTRY OF 
the car of the victor, in this case Fate. Crowds of celebrities 
in orderly procession accompany the vehicles or lie prostrate 
beneath. Along the top are ribbons bearing descriptive 
verses in old French; below, the sentiment is repeated in 
Latin. The chariot of Chastity is drawn by unicorns and in 
its train are Lucretia and Scipio Africanus. A duplicate 
series with slightly different borders is exhibited at Hampton 
Court. It consists of the Triumphs of Fate or Death, Fame and 
Time, and was purchased by Cardinal Wolsey in 1523 from 
the executors of the Bishop of Durham. A large fragment 
showing the flying hours, signs of the zodiac and portions 
of figures with the coat-of-arms of the Sire de Revastyn 
(I am indebted to Mr. A. Van de Put for its identification) 
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WARS OF TROY. 
is in the Bowes Museum, with which I hope to deal presently. 
It has been cut from a duplicate of the Triumph of Time 
and is in splendid condition. These tapestries show the 
influence of the Renaissance, though in a slight degree. 
The Raphael cartoons in the gallery upstairs gave a 
strong impetus to the Renaissance spirit in tapestry design, but 
of tapestries of the Acts of the Apostles the Museum possesses 
but one eighteenth century example. There are no examples of 
the Raphaelesque school of tapestries such as the ‘‘ Abraham ”’ 
series at Hampton Court, or of important seventeenth centurv 
Flemish styles, if we except a large fragment showing the 
Months by Henry Reydams. Landscapes there are, and 
verdures and armorials on flower-dappled grounds. 
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In French tapestries the collection is also deficient. The 
grand Gobelin practically is not represented, the only examples 
being of the nineteenth century, but there is a fair fragment 
of “ Gretesques,” after Bérain, which was woven at Beauvais 
in the seventeenth century. These blanks in _ historical 
sequence are often filled by loans, such as the Beauvais 
tapestries lent by the late J. Pierpont Morgan, while some, 
originally lent, have been bequeathed to the Museum, which 
in this manner is indebted to the late George Salting for the 
lovely Italian panel representing ‘‘ Children playing.”’ 

Before the year 1898 there was not one specimen of 
English tapestry in the Museum, but of late years a splendid 
series has been got together by purchase or presentation. 
The earliest example is most important, being a “ grotesque ”’ 
containing the armorial bearings, devices and motto of 
Sir William Herbert, first Earl of Pembroke, which in all proba- 
bility was woven in the tapestry manufactory at Barcheston 
set up by William Sheldon, a country gentleman of Warwick- 
shire. In some details it bears a close resemblance to the 
tapestry maps of English counties in the Museum of 
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the Philosophical Society, York, and in the Bodleian 
Library. , 

One of the first tapestries woven at Mortlake for Charles, 
Prince of Wales is also in the Museum. It is a superb speci- 
men, “ The Gods discovering the Amours of Mars and Venus,” 
in a rich border bearing the initials and devices of the Prince. 
It bears the monogram of Philip de Maecht, first master- 
weaver at Mortlake, and was probably finished before 1622. 
Another fine Mortlake hanging bears the title ‘‘ Hero dis- 
covering the dead body of Leander.”” The Lambeth tapestry 
workshops are represented by ascene from the Wars of Troy ; 
those of Soho by Chinoiseries, and an ornamental panel with 
flowers of great beauty, as well as two panels lately presented 
by Lady Wernher and Mr. Otto Beit. William Morris’s work 
comprises ‘‘ The Orchard ” and “‘ Angeli Laudantes,” the latter 
designed by Burne Jones. Mention may be made here of those 
splendid auxiliaries of the Museum collection, the collection 
of books, photographs and drawings in the Art Library, 
and the tapestries, drawings and photographs of the Circulation 
Department. 


RESTORING THE BRONZE HORSES OF ST. MARK’S 


By THE Hon. ALETHEA WIEL. 


[The work of repairing the horscs and making good the damages sustained in the journey to and from Rome has been carried out by Cavaliere Emanuele 
Munaretti, who has also kindly supplied the photographs for this article, which were taken by his daughtcr. 


N the course of last mcnth the Bronze Horses were set 
up again in their original places on the facade of St. Mark’s 
at Venice. Four years and a half ago, when Italy came into 
the war, they were taken down from their heights and stowed 
away for safety in one of the recesses of the Ducal Palace. 

After the disaster of Capcretto in 1917, when a very real and 
imminent danger threatened Venice, it was considered prudent 
to remove the horses altogether and to take them to Rome, 
where they remained till the spring of this year, when they were 
brought back again to Venice. Even then it was only the 
favoured few who were allowed to see them, for some slight 
damage had befallen them in the shape of dents and bruises 
on the journey, and this had to be remedied before they could 
appear in public. More important still, however, was the work 
of re-fashioning the arrangements for fixing them on the marble 
columns on which they stand, and ensuring a firm footing on 
the small pedestals which, in turn, stand on these columns. 
When the horses were taken down in haste in 1915 it was found 


The actual origin of the horses is uncertain. Some writers 
ascribe them to the Roman schools, others, again, to a far earlier 
pericd, that of the Greeks of Chio. They are said to have been 
brought to Rome by Augustus and to have, in turn, decorated 
his triumphal arch and the arches of Nero, Domitian, Trajan and 
Constantine. When this latter made Byzantium the capital of his 
empire he removed the four herses there, and set them up over 
the Hippcdrome. There they remained till the time of the 
Fourth Crusade in 1204, when the allied forces of France and 
Venice overthrew the Greek Empire, and when the booty claimed 
by “ blind old Dandolo ”’ and his victorious followers comprised, 
among other spcils, the famous bronze horses. 

For many years after they were brought to Venice they lay 
unstabled and neglected in the Arsenal amid a mass of ropes, 
shipping tangle and mess, and much injury accrued to them 
there. Great indecision also existed as to what should be done 
with them, and, above all, where they should be placed. One 
suggestion made was that they should be melted down and 





EXECUTING THE NECESSARY REPAIRS. 
necessary to saw through the iron pivots which held them in 
place. This was done flush with the hoofs, when it was dis- 
covered that these pivots or rods were carried up the intericr 
of each leg as far as the knee, and soldered into the hoofs with 
lead. All this had to be scraped away, and fresh pivots, made of 
gunmetal and held by a spring, have been inserted, each one in 
turn being cemented in with a heavy setting of lead. The 
slabs on which the horses stand have also had to be renovated, 
for the destroying hand of Time, let alone the business of sawing 
the hoofs from off their marble setting, had materially damaged 
each one of the slabs, and it required a cunning hand to make 
good the damage. The broken bits had to be mended or jcined, 
new ones had to be let in, and all this in such a way as to carry 
the weight placed on it and to present a firm and united 
surface. 

The weight really is not excessive, for the horses are hollow 
and average goo kilograms apiece. The werk of preparation 
is now accomplished and all is in readiness to receive the 
horses and to present cnce more to the world at large the 
spectacle of the glorious fagade of St. Mark’s with its treasures 
intact. 
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READY TO BE RAITSED 
converted into a good solid mass of resonant brenze, while the 
gold that formed an outer layer over each horse, and was cf an 
extraordinarily pure quality, was to be scraped off and cc ined 
into ducats. And, indeed, much of the gold was removed fer 
one purpose or another, though enough still remains to make 
a beautiful blending of yellow and dark green, which gives a 
wonderful effect of colour and leaves an impressicn that the metal 
is of a peculiar quality (there is much cc pper in it tco) and as 
precious as it is beautiful. A close inspecticn shows how the 
horses were once fitted with bridles, halters, bits, collars and 
martingales, all of thin gilt bronze, but these have been carried 
off at one time or other, probably by some rough and ready thiet 
at the sack of Constantinople, or when they were lying forgotten 
and overlooked in the Arsenal of Venice. 

As is well known, the horses consist of two separate pairs, 
cast probably at different times and by two different sculptors, 
for a near examination shows a different feeling and modelling 
in each pair, which is particularly noticeable in the heads. All 
the same, they are a perfect match, for the four steeds are instinct 
with one spirit, and the same sense of strength and vitality 
pervades them all_alike, the play of the muscles, the tension of 
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veins and tendons, the proud action of the uplifted fore-leg, the 
keen, eager glance in the eyes, all testify to a ccngruity of action 
and feeling that combine in creating a wonderful and harmonious 
whole. There is alegend in Venice that every time the horses have 
set out on a journey it marks the overthrow or collapse of some 
state or empire. This legend has proved truer than most of 
such popular traditions, for with but slight modifications it has 
come about on no fewer than five different occasions. The first 
of these was in 330, when Constantine the Great carried off the 
horses from the Arch of Nero in Rome to adorn his new capital 
at Constantinople, and the world dominion of Rome passed to 
that of Byzantium, the East supplanting the Empire of the 
West. Again, when in 1204 the hcrses were taken from 
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Constantinople to Venice, the occasion was that of the fall of 
the Greek Empire. In 1797 the horses went to Paris and 
the fall of the Venetian Republic came about. The Empire 
of Napoleon the Great fell in 1815, and the horses went off to 
Venice. In 1917 they were again on the move from Venice 
to Rome, and but a year after the Empire of the Hapsburgs 
collapsed. 

Now they are once more in Venice, and must soon be set 
up again in their old familiar place, but everyone who has seen 
them at close quarters will regret that they cannot stand in some 
spot where their wonderful pcints as modelling and anatomy 
could be better seen, and where their exquisite beauty could 
be more fully realised and appreciated. 





NATURE NOTES 


THE SONG OF THE SWAN AND THE 
HAUNTED LOCH 


BOUT twenty years ago I first heard the song of 
the swan, but the description of it was met with 
so much contempt by the sporting journals to which 
I penned my discovery, as a _ revival of the 
mythical song of the dying swan, that my letters 

were not published, and I decided to keep the knowledge to 
myself until some other observer noticed the same 
thing. This did not occur unti! twelve years afterwards, 
when a well known ornitholog'st, in an article on bird-life in 
Iceland, described the beautiful little song of the male Whooper 
swan as ‘‘ The male has a little song of about seven notes, 
which he utters in rather a low tone, and is by no means unpleas- 
ing.’ Following this, I published my observations made twelve 
years before (‘‘ British Birds,’ Vol. VI, page 280). The song I 
heard was performed by the small Bewick’s swan, and consists 
of the full octave, ascending and descending the scale. Although 
several times hidden right in the middle of the herd, I cannot 
say whether the song is only confined to the male, for it is next 
to impossible to distinguish the sexes. The song of the dying 
swan is supposed to be a myth—a fallacy of the ancients, and 
only heard of in poetry and the classics. But the song of the 
living swan is a reality, as I have heard it mysclf, and very weird 
it is when first heard. Possibly the song of the syrens luring 
mariners to their doom was the song of the swan? Who can 
tell? Many a night have I spent on the shores of a haunted loch 
on a little island in the Hebrides, listening to this weird but 
beautiful song. The noises on a lake by night are always curious, 
and a name cannot be put to the authors of many of them, but 
this song was the most curious I ever heard. Not an islander 
would go near that gloomy, mysterious, haunted loch after dark 
on any account whatever. The song is hard to describe, but 
most resembles the voices of many women humming a mournful 
tune softly to themselves, or of solemn funeral music falling upon 
the air like a dirge of unearthly voices singing a De Profundis. 
The song varies, and I have heard proceeding from this loch in 
the stillness of the night, and under the pale moonlight, the most 
wonderful dirges and laments—dirges and laments more beautiful 
and sorrowful than any I have heard played upon the pipes. 
The effect on one’s mind is one of awe, as the humming which 
ascends and descends the scale in mournful cadences seems 
quite human, and makes one think that there is some truth after 
all in the supposition that after death our spirits pass into the 
bodies of birds and animals. Suddenly, as I listen, the beautiful 
song ceases, and all is silent as the grave, save for the mournful 
sighing and soughing of the night wind among the reeds. The 
head of every swan is up and looking in one direction, and all at 
once the eerie silence is broken as the whole herd gives tongue 
in a loud chorus of short guttural barks. Across on the far bank 
a shadowy form is moving along the swampy margin of the loch, 
which, as it comes nearer, appcars to be a dog of some sort, but 
all at once it vanishes completely, swallowed up in the night. 
Then a shiny head is pushed up out of the water in front of me, 
without making a ripple upon its glassy surface, disappearing 
again without splash or ripple. A wigeon duck on my left sud- 
denly disappears under the water with a slight splash, pulled 
down by the otter, for such was the animal whose appcarance 
had caused so much alarm among the swans. The singing is 
soon resumed, interposed with the most heartrcnding sighs and 
sobs, like those of departed spirits in anguish and distress, who 
cannot rest, but are doomed to wander the earth through for 
all time, in purgatory for the sins and shortcomings committed 
in their human shape. No wonder that the islanders, born 
and bred in superstition as they all are, shun the loch after 
dark as haunted! I only once heard the song in the daytime ; 
it was the afternoon before the terrific storm which swept over 
the whole of the western islands in the February of that year, 
the most terrible within living memory. It raged for three days 
and three nights, during which time it was quite impossible to 
venture out of doors without being blown into the sea, and after 


it was over there were two islands instead of one, as the sea 
broke right across. At night the lightning was so vivid that, 
during the flashes, the distant mountains on the mainland were 
seen as at mid-day. At times the flashes followed one another 
with such rapidity that the whole of the neighbouring islands 
appeared as set in a sea of raging fire for fully a minute at a time, 
the breaking wavcs appearing red like great tongucs of flame, 
the whole making one of the grandest and most awful scencs I 
have ever witnessed. Most of these swans, of whose song 
I have been writing, are of the small Bewick’s spccics, although 
there are some Whoopers also, as well as a few Mutcs. On this 
haunted loch I have counted sixty-cight of these small swans at 
once, but on another very much larger loch on the same island 
I have seen over 200 at one time, to say nothing of hundreds and 
hundreds of duck, mallard, wigeon, teal and gadwall, and, in lcsser 
numbers, shoveller, tufted duck and fc male goldeneye, the waters 
and shores being literally black with them. To them, every now 
and then, the majestic form of yet another swan, with plumage 
white as driven snow, would come sailing gracefully over the 
glassy surface of the loch, and circling, join his brethren below, 
breaking its mirror-like surface into a thousand ripplcs glittering 
in the sunlight. It seems almost an act of sacrilc ge even to point 
a gun at these regal birds, within whose white-clad bodics, who 
knows what spirits may dwell. H. W. Ropinson. 


THE BLACK RHINOCEROS. 


The late Joseph Wolf, the famous animal painter, was once 
asked to figure the African white rhinoceros, and no model being 
available, it was suggcsted that he should depict it as resembling 
the black species in every particular, save for the square lip 
characteristic of the former animal. Bcing a sound naturalist 
and a conscientious worker he refused, saying that surely there 
were other important differences. In later days his refusal 
has been amply justified, for the two African rhinoceroses hardly 





A BLACK RHINOCEROS CALF, 


differ more from their Asiatic congeners than they do from each 
other. 

The black rhinoceros is slightly smaller than the white 
species and lacks the hump which surmounts the neck of the 
other. It is further distinguished by its prehensile lip, the edge 
of which is prolonged into a flexible finger-like process. Although 
the nature of this lip is well known, it seems to the writer that 
its full interest and significance have never been recognised. 
The finger-like process is flesh coloured underneath and quite 
stout, being about as thick as a lead pencil; it is so supple that 
it can readily be curved round an object, and is, in fact, a tiny, 
incipient trunk. One recognises in the “ finger’? a central 
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support to which the labial muscles on each side are attached, 
thus recalling the tendinous vaphé, which carries all along the 
middle line of the proboscis the far more numerous trunk muscles 
of the elephant. In view of the common anccstry of rhinoceroses 
and tapirs one might conclude that the upper lip of the black 
rhinoceros was analogous to the trunk of tapirs; the trunk in the 
latter animals, however, does not end in a projection but in a pit, 
caused by the prominence of the nostril on cach side. The 
pointed lip of the black rhinoceros should be regarded as a special 
isolated character, like the elongated, extraordinary nose of the 
proboscis monkey. 

Some have stated that the colour of the black rhinoceros 
is a slaty grey—a dictum with which the writer cannot agree, 
Others more reasonably say that there is but little difference in 
the hues of the black and white species. Certainly the “ black ” 
individuals seen in Europe would almost qualify for the brownish 
white tint which Cornwallis Harris assigned to their paler relations. 
The young of the black form are lighter than the adults, thus 
a calf of this species which the writer saw in the Zoo on May 30th, 
1907, was quite white. The young are also re markable in ¢xhibit- 
ing, quite as distinctly as their seniors, the extraordinary rib- 
like dermatomes which decorate their hides. Thcse structures 
are separated by deep fissures ;_ their outlincs are irregular, and 
they occur not only on the sides of the chest, but also in the loin, 
where ribs are not found. The black rhinoceros is unique in the 
animal kingdom in possessing these dermatomes, and these 
structures are far more characteristic than the prchensile lip, 
which is shared in a lesser degree by the Sumatran rhinoceros. 

Although quite thick, the hide of these animals is supple 
enough during life; they are active on occasion, the wrists and 
ankles being quite delicately formed and the limbs relatively 
slender, unlike the pillar-like legs of elephants. The skin of the 
neck and the head between the ears is finely and deeply scored 
in a crossed pattern, recalling the imprint left on ccment by 
sacking; in the light coloured young the whole animal looks 
as if it had been modelled in plaster. The underparts in youth 
are pinkish, in adult life grey. 

In 1868, Casanova, the first traveller for the wild beast 
firm of Hagenbeck, returned to Europe with a black rhinoceros 
which he had obtained near Cassala; it was supposed to be about 
two years old. It stood 3ft. 6ins. at the shoulder, and measured 
about 6ft. in total length. It was purchased for {1,000 by the 
Zoological Society of Lonaon, being the 
first of its kind in Europe since the days 
of the Romans. Theodore fed well and 
soon attained a considerable size, living 
for nearly twenty-two years in the 
collection. For a year before its death 
the animal began to fail in appetite, and 
during the last two months was markedly 
thinner ; it died on Sunday, April 12th, 
1892. The post-mortem examination re- 
vealed heart disease as the actual cause 
of death, but the stomach also contained 
an ulcerated cancerous tumour. 

The career of this individual exposed 
the fallacy of the then classification of 
rhinoceroses. The older naturalists, such 
as Sir Andrew Smith, divided the black 
form into several ‘‘ specics’’ according 
to the relative length of the horns ; 
thus animals with these weapons equal 
or nearly so were known as_ the 
“keitloa,” while if the anterior horn 
were some two-thirds longer than its 
fellow its owner was a ‘‘ borélé.”” During 
his lifetime Theodore managed to belong 
to two, if not three, separate species, 
according to this pronouncement. On 
arrival in London his horns were exactly 
intermediate between kcitloa and boélé ; 
in 1886 the posterior horn had out- 
stripped the anterior one, so that he 
became a kind of reversed keitloa ; on 
his death in 1892 the anterior horn was leading. Thus 
he ended a good keitloa, with a prospect of becoming a 
borélé ! GRAHAM RENSHAW. 


A MARINE SPIDER. 


Many years ago (1889 to 1893) I was stationed in Singapore 
and spent many happy hours hunting for and studying the habits 
of birds, beasts, reptiles, insects, etc. The shallow seas sur- 
Tounding the island abound in coral reefs, some being connected 
with the shore at low tide and some being completely isolated. 
One of the latter was a happy hunting ground of mine. Ina 
small Malay canve, with a minimum of clothing—in the tropics 
every sensible person discards as much as possible of this encum- 
brance—I used to paddle out to my reef as the falling tide left 
It bare and for hours became absorbed in all the wonders of marine 
life to be found on it. 

One day I was surprised at seeing a spider, about jin. long, 
walking over the surface of one of the masses of dead coral with 
which the reef was strewn. At first I thought that I must have 
brought it with me on my clothes from the land, but after some 
Search I discovered other specimens and came to the conclusion 
that somehow or other they contrived to live on this reef, which 
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was entirely covered by the sea to a depth of several feet at each 
high tide, being uncovered for a few hours only each day. It 
was some time before I discovered how they cxisted during the 
time the reef was submerg.d. One day I was busy with a hammer 
and chisel cutting out the shells of a specics of rock-boring 
mollusc from a mass of coral when, in the cylindrical hole, about 
yin. in diameter, which the mollusc had excavated to a distance 
of some 6ins. or 8ins. into the coral, I found a nest containing 
a temale spider and young. The hole was closed by a curtain of 
web spun across it. 

This, then, is the expedient to which the spiders resort. 
They make use of the natural diving bells formed by holes in 
the rock which open downwards and in which, as the tide riscs, 
a certain amount of air becomcs imprisoned. In these they 
remain perfectly secure till the tide again falls and they can 
sally forth to hunt for their prey—for hunters they surely must 
be, as it docs not seem possible that in such a habitat they can 
spread a net for the unwary. 

Many qucstions arise regarding their life and habits which 
I never was able to answer. Do they always inhabit the same 
burrow, or do they roam about, retiring to any convenient and 
suitable hole as the tide rises? If they have a fixcd abode, 
how far do they venture from it and how do they know when to 
get indoors before the rising tide catches them ? What is their 
food? Do they eat small marine animals, such as shrimps, or 
are their submarine homcs shared by insects on which they live ? 
How do they catch thcir prey ? 

To solve these and other riddles of the life history of these 
spiders would furnish occupa.ion for days to anyone irtercsted 
in such subjects. The particular reef on which I found these 
spiders is situated at the southern end of the passage between 
the islands of Blackang Mati ar.d Pulan Brani, which lie on the 
south side of and close to Singapore—partially enclosing the 
harbour. H. J. KELSAtt. 


CANNIBAL GULLS. 


We so often hear that there are too many of a certain kind 
of bird and they must be destroycd, but no thought is given to 
upsetting “‘ the balance of Nature’ ; and then great complaints 
are made because insects, veimin, etc., increase in vast quantitics, 
which the destroyed birds would have kept within bounds. I 
thought some of your readers might like to know that the greater 





GREATER BLACK-BACK GULLS. 


black-back gulls evidently help to keep their own numbers 
down. I spent twenty-four hours on an island inhabited by 
these birds. In the evening the young birds came out from 
among the rocks and roamed about. During that time I saw 
one of the old birds busily engagcd in cating something; as 
it was nearly hidden behind a la:ge rock I could not sce at first 
what it was, but soon saw it was a young gull, of which nothing 
was left. Shortly afterwards I saw two other gulls having a 
tremendous fight in the water, and finally one flew away with 
something which it proceeded to eat ; on lookirg through the 
glasses I saw it was also a young gull. Durirg the early hours 
of the morning while I was in my hiding tent I saw another 
young one (one big enough to be gc tting its quill feathers) caught 
by the back by an old bird, which I frightened away, and the 
little one crept into a crevice of the rock where I thought it 
would be safe; but on looking out again soon afterwards, I 
saw it had been caught again, and the poor little beast was 
having bits picked out of it. I went to its rescue, but found 
it was badly hurt ; so I killed it to put it out of its misery. I 
also saw several fights between the birds among the rocks, 
which were probably owing to the parents protecting their 
young ones from the cannibals. ELEANOR SHIFFNER. 
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THE MEMORIAL TO NURSE CAVELL 


By HH. AVREay 


HE centre of St. Martin’s Place is now occupied by 

tall steel girder turrets on the top of which a crane- 

laden trolley plies narrowly. Within the palisaded 
enclosure below it there is work and bustle, and 

_ solid masonry will soon be appearing above the 
hoarding. The constant stream of passers-by cast in looks of 
enquiry and expectation on this admirable site which, early 
next year, will be occupied, worthily and aptly, by the 
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memorial to Nurse Cavell. The preparations for it have 
already aroused so much public interest that Sir George 
Frampton, R.A., has very kindly offered the photographs of 
the first model and of the full-sized and final statuary details 
for reproduction in these pages. 


More than four years have now passed by since the 


German authorities in occupied Belgium committed an act of 
sheer brutality as stupid as it was inhuman. True, it was 
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The Model of the Monument front and back (Figs. 1 and 2) ave 
seen on the left. The large illustration (Fig. 3) is the Statue of 
Nurse Cavell as completed by Sir G. Frampton. 
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one of many, but, if not more flagrant, it was 
? one that was certain to obtain more publicity 
than the others. Yet the invaders’ barbaric 
ignorance of the sentiments and spirit of the 
civilised portions of the globe led them to believe 
that the killing of Nurse Cavell was merely an 4 
uk ordinary and permissible manifestation of fright- 
rge fulness which would tend to ease the difficulties 
of of their rule, and cause a merely ephemeral 
anger in the outside world. Falkenhayn has 
summed up the policy of the Prussian High 
Command as an effort “to break the enemy’s 
will to war.” Intelligent and capable within 
their very limited and self-complacent purview, 
he and his fellows imagined that the drowning, 
shooting, starving and torturing of civilians )%% 
would be effective bricks in the building up of 
their tower of tyranny, and were genuinely 
surprised to discover them to be mere mud 
blocks that the torrent of world-wide horror 
dissolved into slush, bringing down their whole 
edifice with a crash. 

Among the thousands of devoted women 
who gave themselves up to the alleviation of 
the sufferings of the wounded of all nations 
none was more capable and self-sacrificing than 
Edith Cavell. Her reputation was established, her 
fame had spread. Even if a woman wholly 
bent upon work of charity within enemy lines 
rendered herself liable through pitifulness to 
the stern decrees of martial law, not the death 
sentence, surely, but deportation was adequate he 
as well as wise. Such was the world opinion, * * — eos 
but not the German; and at dawn on October ae we : a tgs te ce 
12th, 1915, Nurse Cavell was shot. Indignation, ~ — ecient . 
long seething and boiling, now burst forth unt 4 gas RELIEF OF THE BRITISH LION ON THE BACK PANEL, | 
versally in swirling clouds of angry steam. The 
Entente’s ‘“ will to war” was strengthened. 
Neutral sympathy grew nearer to “ direct action.”’ 
The Germans, busy driving nails of victory into 
the wooden colossus of Hindenburg, alone failed 
to see that they were driving nails into their 
own coffin. 

The effect in England was strong and instan- 
taneous. Lives by the thousand were being lost. 
Mourning was spreading over the land. The 
present was crowded with anxiety, the future 
with gloom. But there was room for fierce 
resentment, and no sacrifice of a single life did 
more to crystal.ise the resolve to carry through. 
The hurrying of events, the tax on memory at a 
time of clustered crises must not bring oblivion 
of the deed and forgetfulness of the noble woman. 
In the capital’s midst, imperishable granite must 
keep alive her memory as a fallen champion of 
the great and generous band that was keeping 
alive the spirit of devotion to humanity. Lord 
Burnham headed the movement, and response 
to the appeal for funds came quick and free. The 
rich man’s cheque, the poor woman’s postage 
stamp joined to form the ample stream. 

Among those who most deeply felt, most 
bitterly resented the inhuman act was Sir George 
Frampton, and so moved was he that he came. 
forward with the offer of his unremunerated 
services. Of course, the generous offer of the 
distinguished sculptor was gratefully accepted, 
and it is his work that now approaches com- 
pletion. The illustrations show to what purpose 
and with what success he has wrought. The 
memorial takes the form of a monument 4oft. 
high, composed of silver grey granite and standing 
onan island in the midst of St. Martin’s Place, 
grouping with the church on the right and the 
National Gallery on the left. In front steps 
lead up to a space where wreaths and other 
votive offerings may be laid. Forward from the 
plinth and main body of the monument juts a 
pedestal on which will stand the statue of Edith 
Cavell in statuary marble, indicative of purity. 
The arvival of the ship bearing the great block 
from Italy through the U-boat troubled seas was 
long delayed and anxiously expected, but at last it 
reached its haven safely. The illustration (Fig. 3), 
are however, is taken from the clay as it finally left 
, of Sir George’s hands. The attitude is one of 
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5.—THE TERMINAL FIGURE, EMBLEMATIC OF HUMANITY. 
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simple dignity. The features show calm determination. 
The gaze of this clergyman’s daughter is directed with 
steadfastness towards the Church of St. Martin—prototype 
of charity to the poor and suffering. A fine conception has 
been amply realised. Yet it is almost surpassed by the 
perfection of the terminal figure (Fig. 5), expressive of the 
whole spirit of humanity. Imperturbable serenity, eternal 
kindliness flows from every line and feature. The one draped 
arm half enfolds and protects a nestling babe, emblematic 
of small states and downtrodden races. The other is uplifted 
in the attitude of benediction. The specialised purpose of 
the monument—that of a memorial to the devotion of our 
nurses—is indicated by the red cross that stretches across 
the robe. It will be seen, by comparing the model with the 
finished figure, that time and thought have produced certain 
advantageous modifications of detail, such as of the draping 
of the head. This is also true of some of the more structural 
parts of the monument. In the corners of the plinth of the 
figure of Humanity the wreaths have been replaced by 
lifebuoys. Again, at the back (Fig. 2), the scales of Justice 
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have been omitted as somewhat disturbing to the massive 
strength of the British Lion (Fig. 4) trampling the snake of 
envy and spite, malice and treachery. Reticence has likewise 
been observed in the inscriptions. No long panegyric is 
set below the statue but the telling, unforgettable words 
“Edith Cavell: Brussels: Dawn; Oct 12, 1915.”# Boldly 
lettered on the sides of the monument are SACRIFICE and 
Devotion. While FairHrFuL unto DEATH: FORTITUDE: 
For KiInc AND Country: find appropriate place, every 
word used being exactly right in meaning and sentiment 
and yet chosen and arranged, as regards length, with a 
view to balance and decorative value. 

The monument commemorates a solemn episode of a 
solemn time. Any approach to the exuberant movement, the 
dramatic poses of the baroque style, would have been utterly 
out of place and has been absolutely avoided. The im- 
pressiveness of repose, of dignity restful but strong, of form 
perfect but simple, of sculpture expressive but calm—such 
has been the aim and achievement of the creator of this most 
excellent work. 





THE U-BOAT, THE Q-SHIP AND SOME FIGURES 


mY m.. C. 


T last the facts about the anti-submarine campaign 
are coming out. Necessarily, in the judgment of our 
rulers, the whole business of fighting the U-boat during 
the war was shrouded in complete mystery. The first 
six sinkings were, it is true, announced, but after that 

it was only cn very rare occasions, and for some particular reason, 
that any successes gained were made _ public. In the 
middle of June, 1915, the curtain descended, and it has only 
really gone up again this week. It is true that at the time of 
the Armistice the Admiralty made public the total number of 
enemy under-water craft that had been destroyed, but no attempt 
was made then, nor has been made officially since, to fill in the 
details; and yet the destruction in the course of four and a half 
years of nearly two hundred enemy men-of-war under entirely 
novel conditions was no mean feat. The Admiralty had every 
reason to be proud of the work that had been done, and so had 
the country. Fortunately, the Navy League is still a live kody, 
and it has succeeded in compilirg a list of the sinkings in action 
with British ships which gocs a long way to complete our know- 
ledge of the campaign. The list has admittedly been checked 
by authoritative sources, and it is claimed that it is a complete 
record of this particular phase of the anti-submarine war. There 
still remain to be published the details of the U-boats that were 
blown up by our mining devices in the North Sca and in the 
Straits of Dover. 

There were ninety-five successful attacks on U-boats by 
British ships, and only two of them were carricd out by merchant 
ships. One was the Olympic, which rammed and sank U103 in 
the Channel on May 12th, 1918, and the other was the transport 
Queen Alexandra, which rammed and sank UB78, also in the 
Channel, on May oth of that year. The bulk of the successes 
fell to three classes of small ship. Destroyers sank twenty-seven, 
trawlers and drifters sank eighteen and submarines sank 
seventeen ; while in one instance all three types combined in 
an operation to sink two at once. The much-talked-about 
Q-ships were far less successful than has been generally svpposcd. 
There were only six successful attacks by thistype, ard ore learns 
with a certain amount of surprise that even Captain Gordon 
Campbell, V.C., who was popularly credited with four succcsscs, 
actually only achieved two, the submarines in the other cases 
getting away. The amount of damage that a submarine can 
survive is shown by the case of the U93. This vessel fell into 
the trap of one of the Q-ships, the Prize, a 200-ton schooner, 
commanded by that gallant young New Zealander, Lieutenant 
W. E. Sanders, R.N.R. One shell from the Prize blew the 
forward gun out of the submarine. Another knocked off her 
conning tower. Yet she was able to submerge and make her 
way home, although the fact that we had captured three survivors 
from the water after the U-boat went down led our authorities 
for some time to class the attack among our successes. 

The growing skill of our anti-submarine flotillas can be traced 
very clearly in the full table. Even when allowance is made 
for the increased number of submarines which. Germany was 
able to send to sea the increase in the number of sinkings ycar 
by year is very instructive. Tabulated, the figurcs are thus : 


NuMBER oF U-Boats SUNK IN ACTION. 


1914 ns as ne = 2 
IgI5 ae = 6 “6 II 
1916 ne ie ee Ve 14 
1917 o* o. 2 2° 31 
1918 (To November 11th) .. rs 37 
In only seven months of the fifty-two months in which there 
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were hostilities was the average number of sinkirgs one a week 
or more. In six of those months it was cxactly one a weck. 
In the remaining month, May, 1918, it jumpcd to the remarkable 
figure of three a weck. That was the only month in which we 
touched double figures or anythirg approaching it, and those of 
us who were in close touch with official circlcs durirg the war 
will not easily forget the cheerfulness that reigned at the end of 
that month. The balance was restored by the end of June, 
however, for only one submarine was sunk in action during the 
whole of the month. 

It will be with considerable surprise that those outside 
the Service learn how effective was the submarine in 
combating the submarine. It was, quite possibly, the 
initial success in this direction that led to the rrgirg down 
of the curtain on the facts about the campa‘gn, for the sinking 
of U4o off Aberdeen by our C24 on June 231d, 1915, is the first 
case in the now published list of which no official mention has 
ever been’ made. An armed trawler, the Taranaki, acted as a 
decoy, towing the submarine, submerg<d, astern of her. The 
two vessels were in communication by tele phone, ard when the 
trawler was attacked by U4o the skipper tele phoned the encmy 
ship’s bearing to the captain of C24, the tow was urobtrusively 
slipped, and our submarine quickly worked her way urder water 
into position to torpedo, while the attention of the cncmy was 
concentrated on the trawler. The fist torpedo ficm C24 
blew the German submarine in half, and fiom the wreckage 
two officers and a petty officer were rescued. Lcss than a month 
later the ruse succecded again, C27 toipedoirg U23 off Fair 
Island on July 2oth after slippirg fiom the tow of the trawler 
Princess Marie José. The majority of the succcsscs achieved 
by our submarines, however, were sir gle-handed affairs, ar.d there 
was a remarkable run of luck in May, 1918, when, on the roth, 
11th and 12th, U-boats were destroy. d by our urder-water craft. 

The share of the aerial arm in the anti-submarine campa‘gn 
was by no means negligible. Apart from the value of the 
heavier-than-air machine and the small airship as scouts and 
detectors of the position of craft urder water, scaplancs and 
airships alike carried out succcssful bombirg attacks by them- 
selves. It should be noted here by the student of official recoids, 
however, that some successes that were cla'mcd officially in 
the early days, such as those of Squadron-Commander Bigsworth 
and Fiight-Sub-Lieutenant Viney off the Flanders coast, no 
longer figure in the list. Altogether, five successes were achieved 
by seaplanes, two of which fell to No. 8,676 (the name of the 
flying officer is not given), and in two cascs ailships took part 
in successful attacks, though it is not clear whethcr they or the 
accompanying surface ships were the actual dcstroycrs of the 
U-boat. It is an interesting commentary on the use of the 
big airship in this connection that R29 was one of the succcssful 
attackers, working in conjunction with the destroyers Ouse 
and Stay on September 29th, 1918, when UB115 was dcstroycd 
in the North Sea. 

These are a few points from the records, which give food 
for thought. Whether the submarine be, as Lord Fisher and 
Sir Percy Scott claim, the inevitable dictator of tactics in future 
sea war, Or whether it proves, as the torpcdo-boat prov«d, 10 
be only an auxiliary arm, it will prescnt problems of attack 
as well as of defence. Hitherto the terdcrcy in this country 
has been very much toward concentratir g on defensive mc asures 
such as alterations in the design of ships, ard the use of mine- 
fields. This list proves one thirg quite clearly, which is that 
offensive measures accounted for more encmy submarines during 
the war than did the passive defence. 
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2: HERE are times in 

every man’s life,’’ says 

Sir Robert Baden- 

Powell in his charm- 

ing book, ‘“ Indian 
Memories,” ‘‘ when his whole 
being crics out for a stcady 
spell of doing nothing in par- 
ticular, at least, nothing that 
matters. Nowhere is this so 
acutely felt as in India.’ And 
at no time, one might add, as 
towards the middle of an 
Indian hot weather. But 
though India in the plains 
may, at tims, become well- 
nigh intolerable, India in the 
hills provides a solace such as 
may be enjoycd in few other 
countries in the world. There 
is something particularly 


fascinating about the Hima- 
layas. Maybe it is their im- 


mensity or their vast silenccs ; 
but probably it is their infinite 
variety that make the grcatcst 
app.al. For there is always 
some new aspcct to be dis- 
covercd, some new intercst; 
and no man can hope to live 
long enough to be able to say 
he knows thcm thoroughly, 
nor is it possible to see so 
much of thcm that they bc gin 
to grow stale. No wonder that 
m.n who have first visited 
them as subalterns go back y.ar after year, revisiting old haunts 
or discovering new, and that some have found them so attrac- 
tive that evcn on retircment they have settlcd down in some 
peaceful valley to spend their declinirg ycars. 

In tim:s of peace the Army officer in India is usually for- 
tunate enough to be able to get away from his r giment and the 
plains for at lcast a part of the hot weather, and with a month 
or more at his disposal, the hills provide him with an endlcss 
choice as to how he should spend his leave. But the civilian is 
less favourably situated. His leave, more often than not, is 
limited to two periods of ten days, during which a brief spell 
at one of the more accessible hill stations is all he can manage 
with comfort. Simla, Mussourie and such p!accs are all very 
well in their way; their climate is heavenly after the plains ; 
their g:orious mcuntain scenery all that can be dcsircd, but no 
one caa hope to know what it is thoroughly to enjoy a Himalayan 
holiday or 10 get to love the hills for themselves alone, unlcss he 
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HIMALAYAN HOLIDAYS 


By H. L. Wriacur. 


SUNRISE IN THE HIMALAYAS. 
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goes further afield and forsakes the haunts of civilisation for a life 
of vagabondage in the wilds. Nor can there be any question 
as to which form of holiday is likely to prove most beneficial. 
That this is fully realised by the powers that be—at any rate, in 
the Army—may be gathered from Sir Robert Baden-Powell’s 
book. ‘‘ When I ultimately reached the happy position of being 
able to dispense leave to others,’”’ he remarks, ‘‘ I made it a rule 
that, if a subaltern desired to go toa hill station tosee alittle gaiety 
and social life and so restore his health and vitality, he might have 
a month in which to do it; on the other hand, if he wanted 
merely to go and amuse himself big-game shooting or exploring 
the mountain regions of Kashmir, I would give him—four months, 
or even more if he could be spared !”’ 

Of few placcs in the world can it be so truly said as of the 
Himalayas that they cater for every taste. Do you want a 
month’s sheer idleness ? Under what more attractive circum- 
stances can it be obtained than on the Jhelum River, floating 
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THE START FOR 
leisurely along in a Kashmiri doonga, or houseboat ? A perfect 
climate, gorgeous scenery and everything complete for thorough 
laziness ; what could be more ideal ? And should mere loafing 
become monotonous, it can always be varied with a little gentle 
fish-spearing, or short trips may be made into the mountains, 
which come down on either side, offering tempting fields for 
exploration. But the average healthy young man will probably 
require something more strenuous. Mountaincering ? One has 
only to read of the exploits of the Bullock-Workmans to realise 
that the Himalayas provide sufficient tests of skill even for the 
most experienced climber. Big-game shooting ? Given sufficient 
time, there are places beyond Kashmir, such as Chilas, Astore, 
Baltistan and Ladakh, which are veritable sportsmen’s paradises. 
With luck, the bag may include both black and brown bear, 
thar, ibex, burhel, gural, the ordinary leopard, maybe the snow 
leopard, and possibly the grcat wild sheep, the Ovis ammon. 
A shooting trp of this nature is, however, rather a long and 
serious undertaking, but, even with two months’ leave or Icss 
there are many places where excellent sport can be obtained. 
There is, of course, the country in the immediate vicinity of the 
valley of Kashmir, but, as may be imagined, this has been much 
harried and shot over, and other places equally accessible, though 
less frequented, are preferable where sport is the main object. 
For instance, quite good shooting country can be reached both 
in Chamba State and in Kulu within a month’s leave, while little 
more time is required to get to the upper reaches of the Sutlcj, 
where the Bashahr State borders on Tibet. 

Small game shooting being closed till the middle of September 
is rarely enjoyed by the visitor to the hills unless he specially 
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takes his leave right at the end of the hot weather. The 
Himalayas, however, abound in small game. Probably nowhere 
in the world are pheasants found in greater variety, but, though 
in abundance, their shooting is often apt to prove disappointing, 
usually owing to the vastness of the forests they inhabit. The 
same cannot be said of the chikore, who can give as fine a day’s 
sport, and exercise, as the keencst shikavi can hope for. The 
fisherman will also find himself catered for, as both in Kashmir 
and Kulu trout have bcen put out in the streams and now give 
excellent sport. 

Sh kar, though by no means the least, is, however, but one of 
the many attractions of the hills. The botanist, naturalist or 
entomologist will all find plenty to occupy their time, while in 
few other places is there greater scope for the artist and photo- 
grapher,-as witness the illustrations accompanying this article. 
The forests, too, are full of interest. Get the local forest officer 
to show you round his jungles—he is a lonely man and usually 
only too pleased to see a visitor—and you may then begin to 
realise what is involved in the making of a railway sleeper. 
You may even get some idea of what is meant by forestry, a 
subject about which the average Englishman is generally woefully 
ignorant. You will see trees such as are rarely to be found at 
home, magnificent old groves of deodar, maybe from 800 to 
1,000 years old, which have been spared from the axe on account 
of their sanctity—for the deodar is, indeed, the trce of the gods, 
and no hill temple is complete without its grove. Felling on 
precipitous hillsides and floating down roaring hill torrents 
provide ample excitement for those who want it, but, perhaps, 
most wonderful to the ordinary visitor are the primitive methods 
of conversion. Sawing is still 
carried out entirely by hand, 
and carriage from the forcst to 
the floating strcam is nearly all 


uone by human __ transport. 
Although wire rope-ways are 


now beginning to be used in 
places, it is still by no means 
uncommon to come across a 
sturdy hill-woman almost run- 
ning down a stcep mountain 
path with two _ broad - gauge 
sleepers on her back and a baby 
suspended in a blanket in front. 

To the student of folklore 
and anthropology the Hima- 
layas offer a wide ficld of 
research, particularly the Hindu- 
inhabited tract in the Eastern 
Punjab. It is, however, by no 
means an easy mMmaitcr 10 get 
the people to talk of their re- 
ligion and customs. The hill- 
man is a simplc-minded soul, a 
splendid fellow when you get to 
know him, but he takcs a lot 
of knowing. His inherent shy- 
ness and what is almost a timid 
distrust of strangers make it 
next to impossible for anyone 
who has not lived in the hills 
or visited the same tract year 


Copyright. after year, to get him to speak 
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of his relig’ous beliefs. Butif ever you are fortunate enough to get 
him ta’king, you are taken back at once to the days of the Od 
Testament and find yourself livirg amid gods who spcak ard 
dispcnse justice io their devotees, rewaidir g or punishii g as may 
be neccssary. You will fird an cxp’anation of every phcromcron 
of nature. The hailstorm, for instance, which dcstioycd one 
man’s crop while sparing his neighbour’s, is directly attribut«d 
to Kali, who, living on the hilltops, uscs ice as a missile 1o punish 
any who offend her. You will hear of witchcs with torgucs 
six feet long; of evil spirits who enter into the bodics of mcn ard 
cattle and have to be exorcised; of scapcgoats; and cven of 


human sacrifices, who before the days of British administrations 
were slain at the great fcstiva’s for the atoncmcnt of the sins 
of the community. But the ordinary visitor hcars little of this, 
though, with luck, he may come upon one of the many fairs, whice 
are hcld throughout the hills, gcncially durir g the 1ains, whcn the 
people have Icisure fiom work in their ficlds. 

The hill-man is passionately attached to his native highlands, 
and nothing will induce him to forsake them for the plains, 
which he regards almost as a forcign country. Ard havirg 
learnt to love the hills oncsclf, one can well undcrstand his 
attachment, for the call of the Himalayas is well-nigh irrcsistible. 





R. J. Baumgartner. 


CARGO BOATS ON THE JHELUM. Copprialit. 
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A NEW KIND OF HISTORY 


HE new venture of Mr. H. G. Wells must be counted 

among things “‘ unattempted yet in prose or rhyme.” 

Earlier histories drew a line that was not perhaps very 

strong or very definite, indeed, it was wavy and at times 

imperceptible, to divide their territory, the historic, 
from another territory, the prehistoric, which they left to other 
investigators. But always the line has been in the way of being 
pushed back. Even those whom Carlyle typified as “ Dr. 
Dryasdust ”’ found that the history of the world did not begin, 
as many of the medieval schoolmen thought, with the siege 
of Troy. Then investigators began to penetrate various regions 
that hitherto had been unexplored and history began to be 
extended, so to speak, froin its source. Out of the utter darkness 
that had prevailed hitherto unknown civilisations began to 
appear, faintly at first, but more vividly as one studious mind 
after another began to turn the light on them. But all this 
was a long way from the starting point chosen by Mr. Wells. 
He bezins with a period of time which has hitherto been relegated 
to certain sciences. The astronomer, the geologist, the biologist, 
and others worked in independent grooves, but they, in combina- 
tion, developed some idea of the manner in which the planet 
we live on originated. Given the nebular hypothesis and 
the theory of evolution it became very fascinating to follow out 
the steps by which the human population had reached its present 
staze. Naturally the facts as they became known were involved 
in expert conflict. This was unavoidable. Many years of 
patient study had to pass before there could be any plain, intelli- 
gent account given of the history not written in books, but 
inscribed on the earth’s surface by glaciers, hidden in rocks or 
forgotten in the rocky caverns once inhabited by the parents 
of the race. The first traces of man, indeed, were not recognised 
as such at a first glance. The eoliths, or the stones of the dawn, 
flints and other weapons or missiles were unaccompanied by 
remains approaching the human, and it took some time to 
interpret their meaning. Naturalists did not at once agree that 
the Pithecanthropus was really the walking ape-man, and this 
early landmark in the history of the human race was not admitted 
to history. It was ruled out as prehistoric. Books written upon 
this and subsequent occurrences of a similar nature were hard to 
read and difficult to understand. Each phenomenon of the kind 
became the centre of a learned discussion through which the 
ordinary individual could not discern any simple and clear object. 

A period so far distant baffles the imagination, for who can 
form an idea of the time meant by half a million years ? Man 
limited to a span of three score and ten can scarcely imagine 
what this country was like a thousand years ago, as he will 
readily perceive if he will go backward, striking out all that has 
occurred between—Victorian and Georgian eras, the reign cf 
William and Mary, the Commonwealth and all the dvamatis 
persone round Oliver Cromwell, Stuart and Tudor and Plan- 
tagenet kings. Imagination cannot body forth the England that 
existed while all these rulers and important events still slept 
unknown in the womb of the future. But if, instead of a 
thousand, man has to go back half a million years, it is no wonder 
that his mind becomes dazed. He reads the abstruse discussions 
of the men learned in science without comprehension. 

What Mr. Wells has doue is this: he has discarded the 
history that is only a record of fights and distractions among the 
races of men, but has tried, and not tried in vain, we think, to 
write a story of man himself and, incidentally, of the universe 
in which he found himself placed. Mr. Wells has many qualifi- 
cations for the task he has undertaken, and he has accomplished 
it so well that we believe his book will be very heartily we!comed 
by the public. This is chiefly because he has reduced the 
language of the schools to simple and most interesting narrative. 

He could not be exp2cted to write with the definitencss of 
the ordinary chronicler, even though hovering round him like 
guardian angels are men of the standing of Mr. Ernest Barker, 
Sir Harry Johnston, Sir E. Ray Lank:ster and Professor Gilbert 
Murray. He is obliged to guard himself with many “‘ probabili- 
ties,” “‘ possibles”’ and other qualifying phrascs. But in this 
he is very frank, setting forth without hesitation any adverse 
view which is interesting. ; 

The average reader will turn to the story of life sooner 
than to any other topic. The mystery of its origin is a theme 
that never grows stale. Mr. Wells gives no answer to the ancient 
and baffling riddle, nor does he canvass the guesses made by 
biologists. He fixes rather on the point of agreement ‘‘ that life 
began where the tides of those swift days spread and receded 
over the steaming beaches of mud and sand.” It is important 
to note the connection between early life and water, because 
neither man nor his immediate progenitors appear to have been 
water-loving animals. For this reason the record of the rock 
gives little or no information about life until it was well on the 
way of development. The next point to be noted is that ‘‘ the 
first jelly-like beginnings of life must have perished whenever 
they got out of the water, as jelly-fish dry up and perish on our 
beaches to-day.” But the weeds and animals gradually became 
hardened to living on dry land by their experience of inter- 
tidal conditions. Fascinating as is the growth and increase of 
life in the great animals which came to inhabit forest and piain, 
it is to his own ancestry that the man of to-day will give his 


first attention. Mr. Wells does not incline to believe that the 
first man or manlike ape was arboreal. He points out that 
walking is only incidental to the great apes or forcst dwellers, 
and deduces a very long anccstry upon the ground for man 
because he walks so well and runs so swiftly. No reference is 
made to the clinging powers of babies with their hands, which 
is an old argument in favour of arboreal ancestry. Admirably 
lucid is his exposition of such remains as have been found of 
human ancestors or animals that have been thcir blood relations. 
‘The little trayful of bony fragments from Trinil’”’ in Java 
is, apart from stone imp!ements, the oldest relic of carly humanity, 
or of blood relations of early humanity, that is known. Four or 
five hundred thousand years ago they were running about a Europe 
where existed mammoths, rhinoceroses, a huge hippotamus, a 
giant beaver and a bison and wild cattle. Wild horses also 
abounded, and so did the sabre-toothed tiger. Between this 
walking ape and the discovery in a sandpit near Heidelberg at a 
depth of 80ft. from the surface, of a jawbone which came to be 
called the Heidelberg man probably two hundred thousand 
years more or less had elapsed. The world had not charged 
materially in this great space of time. Another hundred thou- 
sand years have to slip past till the day of the sub-man 
smashed pieces of whose skull were found at Piltdown. And 
still human progress had been slow. Only very slight improvc- 
ments on the primitive stone tools have been noticed. The 
creature was named Eoanthropus, a dawn-man. In the time 
of the Neanderthal man, whose remains were discovered at 
Neanderthal, near Dusseldorf, more progress had been made. 
The people used fire, sought shelter in rock ledgcs and caverns 
instead of squatting in the open. They hunted, but probably 
were unable to kill the huge animals contemporary with them, 
though they may have followed them up when they were sick 
or in difficulties. They ate their game where it fell, but brought 
back the marrowbones to crack and cat at leisure. It is a story 
that grows more fascinating with every page, but we must leave 
it for further discussion till a third number comes out. These 
will be received with growing interest none the less keen because 
Mr. Wells docs not pretend to produce a new revelation, but 
oaly to give an orderly and clear account of those discoveries 
which have been, as far as possible, verified. If not an authority 
himself, he is at any rate entitled to the credit of having made 
the other authorities not only intelligible, but fascinatirg. 
There is some advantage in being a novelist when a work of 
this kind has to be written. The man of science is under great 
temptation to fall into a jargon, or, at least to represent his 
ideas in the shape of formule. An algebraic expression saves 
him much exposition which, as a matter of fact, he resents. 
But a successful novelist cannot exist until he is able to convey an 
idea from his own mind simply and clearly to that of his reader. 
Mr. Wells can do that to admiration, and it may help to show the 
character of the book if we take a few examples, intercsting, 
though simple, in themselves, and expounded by him without the 
employment of words of many syllables. Take first, for example, 
this passage showing how dependent animal life is upon water. 
There is nothing new in the fact but his narrative is admirable : 
‘‘ No creature can breathe, no creature can digcst its food, wi hout 
water. We talk of breathing air, but what all living things 
really do is to breathe oxygen dissolved in water. The air we 
ourselves breathe must first be dissolved in the moisture in our 
lungs; and all our food must be liquefied before it can be 
assimilated. Water-living creatures which are always under 
water, wave the freely exposed gills by which they brcathe in 
that water, and extract the air dissolved in it. But any creature 
that is to be exposed for any time out of the water, must have 
its body and its breathing apparatus protected from drying up. 
Before the seaweeds could creep up out of the Early Paliozoic 
seas into the intertidal line of the bcach, they had to develop 
a tougher outer skin to hold their moisture. Before the anccstor 
of the sea scorpion could survive being left by the tide it had to 
develop its casing and armour.’ The following on the Record 
of the Rocks ‘deals ,;with what is really a complex subject in a 
style wherein all difficultics are reduced to their elements: 
‘The Record of the Rocks docs not begin, therefore, with any 
group of closely related forms from which all subsequent and 
existing creatures are descended. It begins in the midst of the 
game, with nearly every main division of the animal kingdom 
already rep-esented. Plants are already plants, and anima's 
animals. The curtain rises on a drama in the sca that has alrcady 
begun, and has been going on for some time. The brachipods 
are discovered already in their shells, accepting and consuming, 
much the same sort of food that oysters and mussels do now ; 
the great water scorpions crawl among the seaweeds, the trilo- 
bites roll up into balls and unroll and scuttle away. In that 
ancient mud and among those early weeds there was probably 
as rich and abundant and active a life of infusoria and the 
like as one finds in a drop of ditch-water to-day. In the occan 
waters, too, down to the utmost downward limit io which light 
could filter, then as now, there was an abundance of minute and 
translucent, and, in many cases, phosphorescent beings.” 
Here, again, is a little bit of plain thinking and plain writing 
in regard to the extension of man’s command over the elements : 
‘ Life has never had so great a range as it has to-day. Life to-day, 
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in the form of man, goes higher in the air than any other creature 
has ever done, his geographical range is from pole to pole, he gocs 
under the water in submarines, he sounds the cold, lifeless da:k- 
ness of the dzep<st seas, he burrows into virgin levels of the rocks, 
and in thought and knowledge he pierccs to the centre of the carth 
and reaches out to the uttermost star. Yet in all the relics of 
the Mesozoic times we find no certain memorials of his anccstory, 
His ancestors, like the ancestors of all the kindred mammals. 
must have been creatures so rare, so obscure, and so remote that 
they have left scarcely a trace amid the abundant vcstigis of the 
moasters that wallowed rejoicing in the steamy air ard lush 


vegetation of the Mesozoic lagoons, or crawled or hoppcd or 


fluttered over the great river plains of that time.’ 
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It would be easy to multiply examples, but our object 
is not to pick purple patches out of ‘the prose of Mr. H. G. Wells. 
Rather it is to pcint out the great educative advantage of render- 
ing into clear and popular language the results of much abstruse 
investigation into the fermaticn of our planet and the antiquity 
of the human race and the other races that dwell on it. Inciden- 
tally, there are vast regions laid bare on which it is impcssible 
to keep imaginaticn from working. That morning world of 
ours, with its fierce variaticns of climate, its living beings emers ing 
out of the first slime and mud, the huge and momentous develop- 
ments which extended over zons of time, tempt the mind to 
linger on them and draw pictures of land and sea traversed 
by no human foot, seen by no human eye. 





GOOD WINE NEEDS NO BUSH 


HE reconstruction of the cellar, although a grave and 

serious task, :s vet a very great p'easure to those who 

have exhausted their supply of wine during the war. 

Many—we think the majority-—-can look back with 

satisfaction to the manner in which cask and bottle were 
emptied. At any rate, the prcsent writer, living in the country, 
in touch with many country houses and interested, as all country 
peop'e have been, in hospitals, knows that many who denied 
themselves the innocent enjoyment of a glass of wine at luncheon 
or dinner during the war, have nevertheless bcen most generous 
in giving to the wounded, and those otherwise in need, the wine 
saved by their self-denial. It is certain, too, that the caverns 
which used to be kept well stocked, often with wines of choice 
vintage or venerable age, now present an appearance of vacancy 
that would be depressing if the owner could not look back with 
satisfaction to the channels into which it had been diverted and 
also find a secret joy ir filumg up the empty spaccs again. His 
task is like to be long ccntinued, and perhaps, for that very 
reason, will be the more satisfactorily filled in the end. Only 
the nouveau riche can find any joy in sending a huge order to his 
wine merchant that will fill his bins, be the quality what it may. 
A fine collection of wine is as exquisite an adjunct of the house 
as a fine collection of objects of art and antiquity. And just 
as ne man could possibly expect to have his house furnished 
tastefully and beautifully by merely giving orders so he who would 
have a really good cellar must devote time and thought to what 
he is doing. 

I remember a clergyman of the old school who lived till 
within a few months of his hundredth year, and he attributed 
his longevity and good health to the fact that he had inherited 
a good cellar at an early age and exercised great care and judg- 
ment in replacing what was consumed and enlarging the variety 
of its contents. Nothing was more interesting than to dine with 
him. He would begin by offering a glass of sherry as an appctiser, 
telling when and where it had been acquired as his butler decanted 
and served the wine. Then he would produce a white wine. 
This was in pre-war days, and our friend was a lover of hock. 
He had a theory that hock reached maturity rather before than 
after its twentieth year, after which it became enfeebled rather 
than bettered with age. And his hock certainly did much credit 
to his choice and care. He had a quantity of claret of 1860. 
Some may be in existence yet, although he died before the war 
began. It was certainly a very soft and beautiful claret with a 
bouquet and charm which we have never known surpassed. 
From claret he would pass to champagne, invariably with the 
preface: ‘‘ I can serve you with nothing unusual in the way of 
champagne, for what can a man do but buy the best of the best 
vintage ?’? He would never say of champagne that age did not 
wither nor custom stale its infinite variety. He held rather that 
the champagne shippers had raised the standard of this wine 
so much that all you had to do was to choose your wine merchant 
well and warily and put your trustin him. Of liqueurs his favourite 
was brandy, although his guests were not obligcd to do as he did. 
We remember especially a yellow chartreuse that was very much 
favoured by those who affected this liqueur. His benedictine, 
too, was exceptional. But the liqueur of which he prided 
himself was a brandy that he declared to have been bought by an 
ancestor on hearing of the victory of Waterloo. Those who were 
in the habit of scoffing may smile saturninely at the Waterloo 
brandy, and one cannot very well guarantee its age. But it 
had a mildness and aroma which brandy never gets until it has 
become venerable. It will be already perccived that this 
clergyman belonged to a type which is passing away. 

_ But we have not yet discoursed on the merits of the cellar 
which he would unveil to any devoted admirer of old wincs. 
He had been a great hunter in his day, and though his yarns of 
the field were old, they seemed ever fresh to those who heard thcm 
under the stimulation of a Madeira of which we have never known 
the like elsewhere. It ought to have been served only in liqueur 
glasses, and a stranger who gulped it down did not know till 
afterwards its strength, for it had been wonderfully mellowed and 
Strengthened by age. There was a Chateau Yquem of which 
he oaly opened a bottle for those who belonged to the innermost 





circle of his friends. It was, indeed, a drink for the gods, and we 
remember his look of intense surprise when one who did not know 
him remarked that it was a very fine Berncastler Doctor. ‘That 
guest had very little conversation directed towards him during 
the rest of the evening. He had also a port of the ycar 1847, 
and we must confess that in regard to its merits we were unap- 
preciative, so much so as to blaspheme against port that was 
too old. 

[I remember another case of a similar kind in which the 
hero of the story was not a clergyman but a merchant prince. 
It was in a club where I first made his acquaintance. At that 
time he was well over ninety—ninety-seven, if I remember 
correctly—and the conversation turning to South Africa, he 
took a map out of his pocket and showed me, without spectacles, 
where certain grcat-grandchildren of his were having a hkoliday 
tour. Isuppose that my face must have expressed some surprise, 
because he looked up and said, smiling: ‘‘ I know what you 
are wondering at. You would like to know the way in which 
I have kept my facultics intact until my hundredth year. I can 
assure you that I have no secret to disclose. The only rule in 
life which I have carefully observed regarcing diet was nevcr 10 
drink water. [am sure that a small jug would contain all th« 
pure water I have tasted during my hundred years, and thcy 
will be completed shorily.’””. Whereupon I gazcd with admiration 
on the clear-cut featurcs and healthy, benevolent face of the 
ancient, and askcd him what he did drink. ‘‘ Well,” he said, 
“before I arrived at manhood I tricd every sort of drink I knew 
of and the only one that suited me perfectly was champagne. 
Half a bottle to lunch and a bottle to dinner has been my allow- 
ance for these fourscore ycars. If you like to go down to the 
railway hotel where I am in the habit of staying, you will find 
that the maid there knows my brand so well that it is laid out 
without my ordering it.””’ Then he bc gan to tell me of the various 
great companics of which he had becn a director, one especially 
where he had been Managirg Director until quite recently, 
and a director for more than half a century. The namcs of his 
contemporarics had been carefully entercd in a notcbook, and 
as they went out a little red dot placcd to cach. An ¢xamination 
of this notebook showed that one by one their g'asscs had been 
turned down, and he was the only survivor of all but what he 
thought very recent colleagucs. Many months passcd, and 
one evening, having a friendly two to dinner at the club, I told 
this story, whereupon one of thcm said in rude language that 
it was a terminolog.cal inexactitude. And I said: ‘‘ You back that 
opinion with money, and I will allow you to be the referee, 
and if you say I do not prove my words true I shall pay you.” 
Whereupon, thinking he had taken on a soft thing, he made 
the bet which had been offered. My reason for being so confident 
was that my venerable friend was actually in the 1oom! So I 
strolled down towards him with my adventurous companion. 
He remembered me quite well and cordially shook hands. After 
a few questions I said: ‘‘ Well, I necd not ask after your hcalth, 
which appears to be excellent. But do you continue the old 
champagne régime that you told me about ?”’ ‘“ Well, ro,” 
he said, ‘‘ I don’t adhere to it cxacily. As a matter of fact,” 
he went on, ‘‘ I drink exactly the same quantity of champagne, 
but I have found it neccssary, row that old age is appioachirg, 
to add to it a few glasscs of port before lgotobcd!”’ In fairness 
it should be stated that the oid man, when he told the story, 
warned others against followirg his cxample. He cxplaincd 
that he had expcrimented with it to find out what agrecd with 
his own constitution, but about the constitutions of oiher people 
he was entirely ignorant, and what was one man’s mcat was 
another man’s poison. He rcfuscd absolutely to be rcsporsible 
for anybody else’s method of livirg. The cxample showcd, 
however, how absurd it is for pcople to lay down tulcs of life 
for men who may be very diffurcnt. The man of whom this 
story is told had filled many important officcs, rcmaincd shrewd, 
clever and thoughtful till he was nearly a ccntcnarian, and 
there is no reason to believe that he dcpartcd fiom the 1ule he 
laid down. But the principal thing to remcmber is that he only 
endeavoured at the beginning to find out what diet gave him 
the best result in the way of health. BONIFACE, 
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REPLENISHING THE CELLAR 


HE question which is to be settled is not whether 

to buy or not to buy. Buying has become impera- 

tive, but whether it should be done in a small or 

a large way raises many interesting questions. In 

the course of the investigations cairied out for 
the purpose of writing this article it was found desirable to 
ascertain the opinions held in the wine trade. The firm of 
Hedges and Butler holds there a high position. It has been 
in existence for more than two hundred years, of which one 
hundred were spent on the site of the railway station at Charing 
Crpss and a hundred in their present position, so that it will 
be interesting to see what happens when the promised rebuilding 
of Regent Street takes place. Mr. Butler, the head of the firm, 
is an optimist in one way and a pessimist in another. To take 
the latter aspect first, he is very sceptical about any consider- 
able fall in priccs taking place within a rcasonable period, for 
the simple reason that the expenses of production have gone 
up enormously. We are apt to think of this in localitics and to 
speak as though only labour in this country was demanding 
more substantial recognition. In point of fact wagcs in 
Belgium and France have risen as much as they have done 
in this country. So French wincs do not appear likcly to come 
down in price for a considerable time, and as regards some kinds 
of wine at least, France holds the ficld. It is, first of all, the 
country of champagne. Nothing can beat the product of the 
champagne districts. The supply of this wine has probably 
rot decreased as much as some pecple would have us 
believe. 

The damage done by the Germans has bcen exaggerated. 
At first the Teuton abstained from damaging the vineyards or 
invading the wine cellars because he was sure in his own mind 
that he would occupy France for a considerable length of time 
and it would only hurt himself to injure industrics from which 
he ultimately hoped to derive benefit. It was not till driven 
back in the Battle of the Marne that he developed destructive- 
ness for the sake of revenge. The cellars of champagne even 
at Rheims were not to any serious extent denuded of their 
contents, and the underground cellars of Epernay were on the 
occasion of our last visit to them, that was at a late period of 
the war, filled to overflowing, while an underground population 
was engaged in the multifarious duties of bottling and pre paring 
the wine for the market. It is a curious fact, noted by Mr. 
Butler, that a year of warfare is usually a year of good vintages. 
Whether this be only an example of the long arm of coincidence 
or a merciful dispensation of Providence it is not for us to say. 
It is certain, however, that many victories would not have been 
achieved if it had not been for the liberal ration of wine which 
the French commanders allotted to their poilus; and it is 
said in the Army that the English troops fought with renewed 
vigour after being located for a week or two in the champagne 
districts ! 

France is also the country for claret. It has been made, 
we were going to say, from time immemorial, but if that is too 
strong, say for many generations of Frenchmen. Families have 
made it their occupation for a very long time, so that all the little 
arts which make the difference between an ordinary and a fine 
claret—we mean, of course, the difference between two clarets 
made from practically the same grapes—are due to the traditional 
lore which the father has handed down to his son. During the 
war, however, there was an immense consumption of claret in 
France, due in large measure to the vast number of visitors the 
Republic had to entertain. To the Canadian officers claret soon 
became a necessity. The English officers had always liked it ; 
and when the American soldiers not only arrived themselves, but 
brought in their train a heap of civilian helpers, philanthropists, 
relatives and a miscellaneous pcpulation, the run on French claret 
must have been abnormal. And the soldiers, too, English Tommy 
and French poilu, came to like a half bottle with their meals. 
Yet the stocks were not exhausted, and hap what might, the 
vintners went on making their claret. 

Burgundy is the third wine for which France is most renowned. 
The consumption of burgundy was accelerated rot by the 
scarcity of port, perhaps, but by the difficulty of shipping it. 
A good stout burgundy of a fine vintage is held by many to be as 
good an after dinner wine as port, even if it docs not excel it, 
and certainly for that divine quality of giving the drinker a 
feeling of inward comfort and general happiness there is no 
excelling it. 

In this country Colonial wines have been uscd to some 
extent as a substitute for French, and Colonial wine has improved 
very greatly of recent ycars. But the difficulty of getting them 
over from Africa and Australia to this ccuntry proved practically 
insuperable. Colonial wines are likely to have a great vogue 
in this country. They are comparatively cheap and within 
very recent times have become more palatable ard less heady 
than they were when the trade was in its infancy. But it will be 
readily conceded that they have not yet attained the perfection 
of the French wines. 

Spain and Portugal used to send a considerable supply to 
the English market, but here, too, the difficulties of tiai: port 
proved to be a very great handicap. Port and sherry are 
traditional wines in the English country house, while Scotland, 


as a result of the long connection between it and France, shows 
a preference for claret. Sherry fifty years ago was more popular 
than it was immediately before the war. At its best it is a very 
wholesome good wine, and has merits almost peculiar to itscif. 
For one thing, it does not quickly deteriorate on being opencd, 
but may be kept for some length of time in a decanter or bottle 
that has been opened. Then between it and tobacco there is a very 
friendly feeling. Red wines, as a rule, are not good to smoke 
with, but sherry is second only to whisky as supplying the moisture 
essential to the perfect enjoyment of a cigar or pipe. The 
fashion for it had gone out considerably before the war broke 
out, and large stocks of very fine wine had been accumulated in 
the cellars of the wine merchant. But a drain upon it began 
when other kinds of wine ran short, and it is not so easy to-day 
to purchase really sound good sherry as it was in 1913. Port, 
in spite of the changes of fashion, remains unsurpassed for 
after dinner use in country houses. There are many clubs, 
in our provinc:al towns cspecially, where the ancient custom is 
religiously maintained of kecping the port continually travelling 
round the company. It is reckoned as a shame to let it settle 
in one spot. Some people talk of the drinking capacity of 
William Pitt and his fellow statesmen, many of whom were 
classificd as four bottle or even six bottle men; but there are 
still Trojans who could be backed at evens against Pitt himself, 
provided always that the strength of the wine was made even 
as between the first Gcorgian period and the reign of Edward VII 
and George V. Luckily, there is plenty of good port available, 
and if there is any beverage in the world which answers the 
description that it cheereth the heart of god and man port is 
entitled to that distinction. 

During the war madeira proved a substitute, but when 
port came again the madcira returned to very much its earlier 
position. Still, it is a noble and palatable wine, well calculated 
to buck up those who take plenty of open-air exercise. 

The wine situation in Italy is not so easily stated. Italian 
wine during the last part of the century has made a wonderful 
advance in favour. Many light Italian wines became 
popular in addition to those that had been long consumcd in 
Great Britain, but during the war it was not an easy matter to 
transport luxuries from the Mediterranean to the Port of London, 
and the supply was therefore arrested; but no doubt when 
things settle dewn, the taste for Italian wine will once more 
assert itself. 

But after all it is a good thing that you should consume 
the wine of the country in which you live or in which you are. 
What is the wine of England ? The answer is to-day as it was in 
the age of Elizabeth and a hundred years before that—the homely 
ale. The oldest English drinking songs are about beer, and so 
are some of the latest. In spite of all the new fashions intro- 
duced into this country the Englishman, taking him on the whole, 
will prefer a good glass of bitter to anythirg else. Nothing 
brought forth sharper complaints during the war than the 
deterioration of the beer; and this was nothirg new in English 
history. Beer very nearly produccd a revolution at the time 
when Cardinal Wolsey was War Minister to Henry VIII, 
and it was noted by foreign observers that ro army 
on a campaign carricd with it more beer. The system of 
reducing this beer in strength was a departure of the Great 
War, and few things could be imagincd more calculated to 
gratify the working man than a resumption of brewirg of 
good old October which he ard his forefathers have diunk 
for ages. 

But if the national beverage is not beer it is whisky, and here 
again an evil genius posscssed the Government of the day and 
induced it not only to shorten the hours of drinking—a mcasure 
of which the meaning was thoroughly understood and approvcd— 
but to dilute the whisky to such an extent that it ccascd 10 be the 
old beverage altogether. Also there was the knowledge that for 
over three and a half ycars the distillation of whisky was inter- 
ruptcd so that the supply is endangercd. You cannot flood 
the market with new whisky. A righteous law says that it 
must be at Icast three years old; hence the permission for 
distillers 1o rcsume their calling has not yet had time to bear 
any fruit. 

Most of the great merchants have large quantitics of very 
excellent whisky in bond, but it would be askirg too much that 
they should produce this and sell it on the same terms as their 
inferior brands. A flat price in whisky is a ruinous thing 10 
establish in the eycs of those who do not want a great dcal of 
whisky but want a little as good as can be had. The only course 
for the merchants to pursue will be to take their whisky out of 
bond when the new supply comes in, and of the two form a mixture 
which will be neither very bad nor super-cxcellent. On the 
other hand, some were highly tempted to sell their entire stocks 
of whisky before Christmas. This could casily have been done 
because when the embargo was rcmoved every wine merchant 
was flooded with orders, and if he had possessed ten times as 
much as the largest had he could still have got rid of his stock. 
More prudent counsels prevailed, and with freedom 1o sell as 
much as they like the wine merchants kept a restraining hand on 
their sale of whisky and did not allow it to become very much 
larger than it was in the days of restriction. 
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SINGLE rose has five petals, no more and no less. 

This is the number with which Nature has endowed 

it. Outside the petals are five green sepals. No doubt 

most readers are familiar with the peculiar and con- 

sistent arrangement of the bearded edges of the sepals of 
the calyx of arose. Tnose who have not noticed this arrangement, 
should take the first opportunity and examine the closed flower 
bud of the commonest wild rose (Rosa canina), common every- 
where, and usually known as the dog rose. It will be 
observed that the edges of each sepal on the outside in the 
closed state of the bud are furnished with beards, which securely 
enfold the bloom in its early stages of development and 
protect the bud from roving cater- 
pillars or other enemies. If we unfold 
the bud we shall see that it is only the 
outside edges of the sepals which are 
bearded. The overlapping of the edges 
of the five sepals accounts for the 
absence of beards on five edges out of 
ten. But this must not be taken to 
mean that each sepal has one edge 
bearded and one edge smooth. The 
sepals are not arranged that way. 
Two of the sepals are bearded, two 
are bare, and one has half a beard. 
Thus the bearded and bare sepals are 
equally divided. This arrangement has 
been recorded in various ways, and the 
rendering of a very old Latin verse, 
representing the sepals as five brothers 
who began life together, is pleasantly 
anglicised thus : 


Of us five brothers at the same time born, 
Two from our birthday ever beards have worn. 
On other two none ever have appeared, 

While our fifth brother wears but half a beard. 


That the arrangement of floral organs 
is not clearly understood is only too 
apparent from the many inaccurate 
drawings and paintings of flowers that 
are seen. Ask an artist—or anyone 
else, for the matter of that—to sketch 
from memory a normal flower, showing 
the arrangement of petals in, let us say, a lily, primrose, phlox 
orrose. The chances are that the lily will prove the easiest to 
draw, but unless the artist is of a botanical turn of mind he is 
almost sure to err in the other three. The peculiarity of the 
bearded sepals of the rose is very marked in the calyx of the 
moss rose ; even the high cultivation of the modern double rose 
has not obliterated this sign-manual of Nature. 
SINGLE ROSES FOR THE GARDEN. 

There is a great revival in the interest in single roses, 
which is not surprising, for, after all, it is only the single flowers 
which display the true grace and charm of the wild rose. But 
the single flowers of hybrid roses—such, for example, as Princess 
Mary, Silver Moon, Irish Elegance, Hebe’s Lip and Cupid— 
often show a tendency to double, and we see six, or it may be 
seven, petals in the place of five. It is not too much to say that 
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the beauty of the single flower appeals to the true lover of Nature 
as no double blossom can. Here are a few of the most beautiful 
single roses for gardens. First, by virtue of its large and perfect 
flowers, we give 

Rosa sinica Anemone.—It has huge flowers of a lovely 
rose pink colour, and it blooms about the end of May. It is 
seen at its best on a west or south-west wall. It is all a matter 
of taste, but we do not think there ever was, or ever will be, a 
more glorious rose than this. To see it in full flower over a 
high stone wall is a joy for ever. 

Rosa Moyesii.—No rose of recent introduction has created 
greater interest than this. There are different forms, some 





ROSA GIGANTEA. 


better than others. The flowers are of a curious dull ruby red 
which, seen in bright sunlight, is extremely beautiful. When 
plentiful it will be widely planted. We imagine it would make 
the most beautiful of all informal hedges. We hear that 
McGredy, the famous rose hybridist of Portadown, Ireland, 
has succeeded in raising hybrids from this species. So far 
they have not been seen at any of the leading rose shows. 

Rosa Moschata, the Musk Rose.—Scen at its best about the 
middle of July, when rambling over lofty pergola or arbour, or, 
better still, over the high branches of an old pine tree. Very free 
flowering and requires plenty of room. 

Rosa rubiginosa, or Sweet Briar.—Every garden should contain 
the refreshing sweet briar. This species is the parent of the lovely 
Penzance briars, of which Lady Penzance (apricot and orange 


coloured) and Anne of Geierstein (scarlet) are two of the best. 
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Rosa gigantea.—Native of Upper 
Burmah, this giant rose flowers only on 
rare occasions in this country. In its 
native habitat it grows to the top of 
the largest forest trees, often reaching 
a height of 6oft. to Soft. Although 
regarded as tender, we have seen it 
outside in a Norfolk garden under the 
shelter of a wall. It flowers most years 
in the Himalayan House at Kew. 

Rosa Dupontii.—Unlike most of the 
above-mentioned single roses, this one 
makes a pretty bush of 4ft. to O6ft. 
high. The flowers, white shaded with 
pink, are borne in large clusters, 
followed by long, flask-shaped orange 
red fruits. It is one of the best of 
the semi-wild types for July flowering. 

Rosa lutea.—This sun-loving rose 
grows wild in Persia, though it is 
commonly known as the Austrian Briar. 
Extremely beautiful, with single yellow 
flowers borne on arching sprays, the 
Persian Yellow rose is a_ double- 
flowered form of R. lutea. The flowers 
have an odour like that of ripe apricots. 
To many it is unpleasant.- There 
is also a very attractive and well 
known variety with coppery red flowers 
named Austrian Copper. 

Rosa bracteata.—T his is the Macartney 
Rose of rambling habit, large white 
flowers, and very deep green foliage. It is a great favourite on 
walls, where its rich evergreen foliage is greatly admired. The new 
single Rose Mermaid, with large, wide open, creamy white flowers, 
is a seedling from it, and the seedling is hardier than the parent. 

Rosa microphylla.—We must not omit the Burr Rose from 
this restricted list of species. Its flowers of delicate pink colour 
are extremely fragrant, and are said to be preferred by bees to 
those of any other rose. 

Evangeline and Jersey Beauty.—Of the single - flowered 
rambling roses few can compare with Evangeline. The individual 
flowers are much like our native dog-roses but they are larger 
and borne in great clusters of from twelve to twenty flowers 
at the ends of the shoots. It is a rambler of the Wichuraiana 
class eminently suited for wild or half-wild places and will 
quickly cover an arch, arbour or trellis. It is” perhaps seen at 
its best when trailing over a steep bank at the edge of a woodland. 
Jersey Beauty makes a fine companion to Evangeline, but it 
is even more vigorous ; its large single flowers are rich yellow 
opening tocream. Both are good for making weeping standards, 
for pillars, arches, high hedgcs or sercens. 
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THE WINTER SWEET CHIMONANTHUS FRAGRANS. 


Two sprays of winter sweet or two drops of pure attar of 
roses are sufficient to scent a whole room with delightful fragrance. 
There is no flower under the sun known vo the writer that emits 
such a delicious scent as Chimonanthus fragrans. t is one of 
the great joys of December and January. One readily forgives 
the shrub for its ungainly habit and its inconspicuous flowers. 
In severe weather the flowers are sometimes spcilt by frost and 
snow. If, however, the full-budded shoots are cut and brought 
indoors, the flowers will expand in a few days. The same applies 
to the early flowering prunuses, forsythia and jasmine. The 
flowers respond to the generous warmth ofa room and give of their 
sweetness for a considerable time. 


The winter sweet grows to a height of teft. or more 
when grown against a wall. There .is a very fine variety 
named: grandiflora; the flowers are larger and of much 


purer yellow, and quite as tragrant as the type, though some 
forms of the variety are said to be less fragrant. Winte1 
flowering trees and shrubs are none too plentiful, but there is 
nothing more welcome for indoor decoration, and here it might 
he mentioned that the glossy green and bronze foliage of Berberis 
aquifolium may be associated with flowering sprays, with delight- 
ful effect. 


A SELECTION OF MAY-FLOWERING TULIPS. 


When should May-flowering tulips be planted? This 
question is often asked, and the answers given vary from August 
to December. An old saying runs: ‘Plant tulips on Lord 
Mayor’s Show Day.” Many of our leading growers plant in 
December, and by far the best show in the writer’s garden came 
as a reward for planting on Christmas Eve in a snowstorm. The 
cultivation of these most brilliant flowers presents no difficulties. 
They are seen to advantage when grouped in masses 5ins. to 6 ns. 
apart in bedsand borders. They are also adapted for planting in 
association with wallflowers, polyanthuses, arabis and other early 
spring-flowering plants. Perennial borders may be thinly planted 
with bulbs in groups, either mixed or in distinct varieties. The 
tulips will not harm the permanent plants, while they will 
brighten up the garden with an indescribable wealth of colour in 
early May. 

Six of the best May-flowering cottage tulips are Bouton 
d’Or, rich yellow; Gesneriana, scarlet crimson ; Picotee, white 
edged rose; Retroflexa, pale yellow; Vitellina, pale cream, 
and La Merveille, bronzy red. <A good selection of Darwin 
tulips would include Clara Butt, soft pink; Europe, rosy red; 
Farncombe Sanders, vivid red; Glow, vermilion; La Tulipe 
Noire, the nearest approach to a black tulip ; Loveliness, satiny 
rose; Margaret, blush to soft pink; Pride of Haarlem, rose 
red, one of the largest; and Rev. H. Ewbank. Hy, G: 


HYDRANGEA HORTENSIA. 


This grand shrub is hardy in the open almost anywhere 
south of a line of latitude running through the middle of Sussex, 
but elsewhere it is safest to plant it where the roots and crowns 
may have some degree of warmth and comfort. The illustratior 
shows one growing against a greenhouse in South-west Surrey, 
where without other protection it is every year loaded with 
bloom. In some parts of Sussex, where the soil is loamy and 
ferruginous, it is of a beautiful blue colour, as it is also in Wales 
in slaty soils. Here it is normally pink, but we get it more or 
less blue by mulchings of rusty iron borings and occasional 
applications of pounded slate. Gc, 3. 
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